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complish in this writing exercise, and how can I 
best acomplish them? I wish to obtain the greatest 
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POND ON BAPTISM, 

A“ Treatise on the Mode and Subject of Bap- 
tism, ia two parts,” was published by Professor 
Pond some years ago, in reply to Mr. Judson. On 
the basis of that, he has new given to the public, in 
a12mo. volume of 190 pages, “A ‘Treatise on 
Christian Baptism, in four parts; relating to the 
Mode of Baptism, to the Subjects; to the Import, 
Design, and Uses of Infant Baptism, and to Close 
Communion.” Tt would be hardly becoming for us 
to go about to recommend to the Congregationalists 
of Massachusetts a work of this kind by Prof. Poxp. 
We will only ask our Baptist brethren to read scri- 
ously, and in a spirit as much alvof as possible from 
controversial and party feeling, the remarks on Close 
Communion. The author proves, conclusively, that 
the practice of close communion is unscriptural—is 
contrary to the practice of the church in the ages 
succeeding the apostles—leads those who adopt it in- 
to various and palpable inconsistencies—is an inter- 
ruption of mutual charity, and a hindrance to Christ- 
jun dove—that, under its consistent operation, there 
will often occur cases of real hardship—that it is up- | 
held and continued, in partat least, from sectarian | 
motives—and that it is opposed to the spirit of the | 
age, and operates in various ways to revard the pro-| 





cress of Christ’s kingdom. These objections are | 
urged earnestly, but kindly, We hope they will, 
be kindly received. What must be the character 
and tendency of a practice, which could draw hd 
from such atnan as Faller, appeals to party feeling 
like these: ‘ The tendency of mixed Communion 
js to annihilate, as such, all the Baptist churches in| 
Christendom.” ‘ Do you wish to promote the dis-| 
solution and ruin of the Baptist Denomination, as| 
such? If you do not, take heed to your ways,” &c. | 
(Conversations on Mixed and Strict Communion.) | 
An appeal to party feeling in support of an unserip-| 
tural practice, by Andrew Faller! 
The following paragraphs relate to the objection | 
most frequently urged against open Communion: 
To the advocates of strict communion I will ven-| 
ture to suggest another way in which the difficulties 
between us may be consistently got over. Let them| 
cease to judge another man’s servant, and leave him | 
to stand or fall to his own Master. We who differ | 
from them on the subject of baptism, are not con- 
scious of neglecting or trifling with the ordinance | 
more than they, We profess to hold it in as high 
; > - - 
estimation as they do. We observe it according to | 
the dictates of our own consciences—according, as | 
we think, to the institution and will of Christ. We | 
find great satisfeation in the ordinance, and helieve 
that our Saviour approves and blesses us in it. And 
now, brethren, why can vou not meet us on this 
ground? Unless you are infallible, you cannot know 
we are wrong, any more than we know you are. | 
And why can you not consent to say, ‘ If you love 
and prize the ordinance of baptism as you under-| 
stand it, and really think that you observe it accord-| 
ing to the institution of Christ, then enjoy your own | 
opinion. It is not within our province to judge | 
you. We think indeed that you are mistaken; but! 
the mistake is yours, not ours; and as it is not of a | 
gature to preventus from loving and embracing you | 
s Christians, it shall notlonger interrupt our Christ- 
ancommunion., Here, brethren, is the table of our 
ommon Lord. Come and partake of it if you! 
hoose; and if you have mistaken the nature of tl 
~~ te ~~ tem 


previaus -_ > oe owe 
and not with us.\—With an_ invitation.such as this, | 
Pedobaptists would be perfectly satisfied. If they 
are in error, they do not wish their brethren to be | 
partakers with them in the error. If they have in| 
any thing mistaken the will of Christ, they choose to} 
assume the responsibility themselves, and to refer | 
the matter directly to him. 

It may be inquired here, whether Pedobaptists 
would not act on the same principle with those of 
the strict communion, and exclude from the Lord’s 
table, under all circumstances, those whom they re- 
garded us unbaptized? And if [may be allowed to 
speak in the name of my brethren, | answer confi-| 
dently, xo. Were a person to request communion | 
with us, who professed to love and prize the ordi-| 
nance of baptism; who sincerely thought he had | 
been baptized; and who gave evidence of being pre-! 
pared to enjoy spiritual communion with Christ; | 
we should certainly admit him, although we might 
regard his baptism asa nullity. And such cases not} 
unfrequently occur at the present time in our 
churches. Some of our brethren consider the bap-| 
tisms which were formerly adininistered on the 
ground of the half-way covenant as invalid; and 
more have the same opinion in regard to the bap- 
tisms of Catholics and Unitarians. But should a 
pious, godly professor of religion, who had been | 
baptized in either of these ways, and was satisfied 
with what had been done, request to come to the 
Lord’s TaMe with us, we should certainly admit 
him, whatever opinion we might entertain respect- | 
ing the validity of his baptism. If he was serious- 
ly and conscientiously satisfied on the subject, we 
should not undertake to judge betwixt him and his 
Master, but should leave the question of his baptism 
to be determined at a higher tribunal. 
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THE TEACHER, 
Pierce and Parker have just published, in a 12mo. | 
volume of about 300 pages, ‘‘'The Teacher: or| 
Moral Influences employed in the Instruction and 
Government of the Young: intended chiefly to as-| 
sist Young Teachers in the instruction and govern-| 
ment of their schools. By Jacob Abbott, late prin-| 
cipal of the Mt. Vernon Female school, Bostov, 
Mass.” Itis divided into eight chapters, under the 
following heads: Interest in Teaching—General 
arrangements—Instruction— Moral Discipline—Re- 
ligious Influence—Mt. Vernon School—Scheming 
—Reports of Cases, Like all Mr. Abbott’s writings 
it is distinguished by great copiousnes of minute and 
familiar illustration, and a style remarkably adapt- 
ed to the matter. Young teachers who wish to do 
something in theiremployment, will find it full of 
such hints and aids as they most need, 
As a specimen we copy the following partly be- 
cause it occurs in the first chapter, and partly he- 


cause the subject is of such incalculable imper- 
lance: 





Interest in Teaching. 

I once knew the teacher of a school, who made it 
hiscustom to have writing attended to in the after- 
noon. The boys were accustomed to take their places 
atthe appointed hour,and each one would stick up his 
pen in the front of his desk forthe teacher to pass 
around and mend them. The teacher would nc- 
cordingly pass around, mending the pens from desk 
to desk, thus enabling the boys in succession, to be- 
giv their task. Of course each boy before he came 
to his desk was necessarily idle, and almost neces- 
sarily in mischief. Day after day the teacher went 
through this regular routine. Hesauntered slowly | 
and listlessly through the aisles, and among the| 
benches of the room, wherever he saw the signal of | 
apen. He paid of course very little attention tol 
the writing, now and then reproving, with an im- 
patient tone, some extraordinary instance of care-| 
lessness, or leaving his work to suppress some rising 
disorder. Ordinarily, however, he seemed to be 
lost in vacancy of thought,—dreaming perhaps of 
other scenes, or inwardly repining at the eternal 
monotony and tedium of a teacher’s life. His boys 
took no interest in their work, and of course maide| 
no progress. ‘They were sometimes unnecessarily 
idle, and sometimes mischievous, but never usefully 
or pleasantly employed; for the whole hour was 
test before the pens could all be brought down. 

Vasted time, blotted books, and fretted tempers, 
were all the results which the system produced. 

The same teacher ataswerds 
different pri 


principle. 





| periments, 





H 
said to himself, what are the objects 1 wish to ac- 
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I hle amount of industrious and careful practice 

in writing. ‘The first thing evidently is to save the 
wasted time. He accordingly made preparation for 
the mending of the pens at a previous hour, so that 
all should be ready, at the appointed time, to com- 
mence the work together. This could be doue 
quite as conveniently when the boys were engaged 
in studying, by requesting them to put out their 
pens at an appointed and previous time. He sat at 
his table, and the pens of a whole hench were 
brought to him, and, after being carefully mended, 
were returned, to be in readiness for the writing 
hour. Thus the first difficulty, the loss of time, was 
obviated. 

‘ T must make them industrious while they write,” 
was his next thought. After thinking of a variety 
of methods, he determined to try the following. He 
required all to begin together at the top of the page 
and write the same line, in a hand of the same size. 
They were all required to begin together, he  him- 
self heginning at the same time, and writing about 
as fast as he thought they ought to write, in order 
to secure the highest improvement. When he had 
finished his line, he ascertained how many had pre- 
ceded him, snd how many were behind. He re- 
quested the first to write slower, and the others fast- 
er, and by this means, after » few trials, he secured 
uniform, regular, systematic and industrious em- 
ployment, throughout the school. Probably there 
were at first, difficulties in the operation of the 
plan, which he had to devise ways and means to 
surmount, But what l mean to present particular- 
ly to the reader is, that he was interested in his ex- 
While sitting in his desk, giving his 
command to begin line after line, and noticing the 
unbroken silence, and attention, and interest, which 
preveiled, (for each boy was interested to see how 
nearly with the master he could finish his work,) 
while presiding over such a scene, he must have 
been interested. He must have been pleased with 
the exercise of his almost military command, and to 
witness how effectually order and industry ,and ex- 
cited avd pleased attentton, had taken the place of 

istless idleness and mutual dissatisfaction, 

After a few days he appoiuted one of the older 
and more judicious scholars, to give the word for 
heginning and ending the lines, and he sat survey- 
ing the scene, or walking from desk to desk, noti- 
cing faults, and considering what plans he could 
form for securing, more and more fully, the end he 
had in view. He found that the great object of 
interest and attention among the boys, was to come 
out right, and that less pains were taken with the 
formatiou of the letters, than there ought to be, to 
secure the most rapid improvement. 

But how shall he secure greater pains? By stern 
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Legislative Ti Society was formed, with a 
Constitution the Preamble of which runs thus: ‘‘As 
the use of ardent spirit is not only unnecessary, but 
injurious; as it tends to produce pauperism, crime, 
and wretchedness, and to hinder the efficacy of all 
means for the intellectual and moral benefit of society, 


and also to endanger the purity and permanency of | 
our free institutions; and as one of the best means | 


for counteracting its deleterious effects, is the influ- 
ence of united example: Therefore, we, members of 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, and others, recog- 
nizing the principle of abstinence from the use of ar- 
dent spirit, and from the traffic in it, as the basis of 
our union, do hereby agree,” &c.* ‘The second ar- 
ticle of the Constitution declares it to he the object 
ofthe Society, “ by example, and by kind moral in- 
fluence, to discountenance the use of ardent spirit, 
and the traffic in it, throughout the community.” 
And according to the 8d article, those only ‘* whe 
practically adept the great principle of this Society,” 
can be members. Of the Society thus formed His 
Excellepey the Governor is President, 
seen, therefore, how utterly impossible it is, that the 
circumstance mentioned below should bave occur- 
red with his approbation. It is known, also, that to 
some, at least, of the distinguished guests on the occa- 
sion, the offer of ardent spirit in any form must be 
extremely unpleasant.—With these statements we 
submit to the reader’s consideration the following 
paragraph by acorrespoudent of the Mercantile 
Journal: 

At the parade} on Saturday last, when the troops 
were reviewed by the President, gentlemen were ad- 
mitted within the lines, by means of tickets, of 
which the following is a copy, viz. ‘* Admit the 
bearer to the Governor’s Marquee.” Signed by 
* Wm. H, Sumner, Adj’t Gen,” In this marquee, 
refreshments were provided during the afternoon for 
such of the invited as chose, and coukl get an op- 
portunity to partake of them. Among other things, 
there was no want of brandy, though, much to the 
credit of the company, there was a great want of 


persons to drink of it, even at times when the wine 
was exhausted. 





RELIGIOUS. 


For the Boston Recorder. 
Qualifications for Christian Fellowship. 





commands and threats, or by going from desk to | 
desk, seokling one, rapping the knuckles of another, | 
and holding up to ridieule a third, making exam- 
ples of such individuals as may chance to attract 
his special attention? No; he has learned that he 
is operating upon a little empire of mind, and he is 
not to endeavor todrive them as a man drives a | 
herd, by mere peremptory command or half angry | 
blows. He must study the nature of the effect he 
is to produce, and of the materials upon which he 
is to work, and adopt, after mature deliberation, a 
plan to necomplish his purpose, founded upon the 
principles which ought always to regulate the ac- 
tion of mind upon mind, and adapted to produce 
the intellectual effect, which he wishes to accom- 
plish. 

In the case supposed, the teacher concluded to 
appeal to emulation, and while I describe the meas- | 
ure he adopted, let it be remembered that I am only 
now approving of the resort to ingenuity, and in- 
vention; and the employment of moral and intellec- 
tual means, for the xecomplishment of his purposes, | 
and not of the measures themselves. Ido not thiak 
the plan Iam going to describe a wise one, but I do 

docke chege-obe eR Penk Wea ae . 
been interested in his intellectwat® Eepcriment itd | 
business, while pursued in such a way, could not | 
have been a mere dull and uninteresting routine. 

He purchased, for three cents apiece, two long 
lead pencils, an article of great value, in the opin- 
ion of the boys of country schools; and he offered 
them, as prizes, to the boy who could write most 
carefully; uot to the one who should write best, but 
to the one whose ook should exhibit most appear- 
ance of effort and care for a week. After announ- 
cing his plan, he, watched, with strong interest, its 
operation. He walked round the room while the 
writing Was in progress, to observe the effect of his 
measure. He did not reprove those who were wri- 
ting carelessly; he simply noticed who and how 
many they were. He did not commend those who 
were evidently makjng effort; he noticed who and 
how many they were, that he might understand 
how far, and upon what sort of minds, his experi- 
ment was successful, and where itfailed. He was 
taking a lesson in human nature,—human nature as 
it exhibits itself in boys, and he was preparing to 
operate more and more powerfully by future plans. | 

The lesson which he learned by the experiment, 
was this, that one or two prizes will not influence 
the majority of a large school. A few seemed to 
think that the pencils were possibly within their 
reach, and they made vigororus efforts to secure | 
them; but the rest wrote on as before. Thinking it 
certain that they should be surpassed by the others, 
they gave up the contest, at once, in despair. 

The obvious remedy wus to multiply his prizes, 
so as to bring one within the reach of all. He re- 
flected too that the real prize in such a case, is not 


| tion, &e. on the Sabbath, Mr. Barton made the fol- 
| lowing remarks; 


| servance of rites, and ceremonies, and forms, but in giving 


| and secondly, that “it is not in our power to disbe- 
. v 


In a debate in the New Hampshire Legislature 
on the 17th of June last in regard to repealing a law 
of that State which prohibited servile Jabor, recrea- 


** True religion, notwithstanding the mazes which the 
sophistry of the schools have thrown around it, is a very 
simple thing, and so easy to be understood, that he who 
runs may read and understand. It sts not in the ob- 





fall exercise to the principles of benevolence, charity and 
merey, which the Deity has implanted in us, and which 


It will be | 
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of nothing else, an imperative idea and binding us 
| by its own nature;” from which, and from the gen- 

eral tone of the article, it appears to be the opinion 

of the writer, that there is a clear distinction hetween 

the rectitude or justice of a voluntary act, and its 
| tenilency to further the general ; the one re- 
| lates to the beneficial effect of the act, the other is 
| assumed to be its correspondence with an “ideal 
| law.” He advances no argument in support of this 
| position, but immediately draws the inference, that 
| the ideas of the straightness of a line, and of the jus- 
| tice of promoting the general ood, are in one re- 
| speat analagous, inasmuch as ba are both simple 
| idews, and therefore no reason can be given for 


| either. 
| Bet we havea clear, definite idea of a straight 
| line, and it can be clearly expressed; whereas if we 
adunit any distinction between the justice of an act, 
and jts tendency, on the whole, to produce a good ef- 
fect, we can have only a vague and confused idea of 
right; for as the term, a “ straight line,” is merely a 
| shorter expression in place of saying, ‘‘a line which 
| lies evenly between its extreme points,” so the term 
| a ‘* just act,” is merely a concise expression for “an 
act which tends to produce the greatest possible 
benefit.” 
if there were but a single being in the universe, it 
woul! be proper and right that he should endeavor 
| solely to further his own welfare; but how unmean- 
ing would ke « distinction between the propriety of 
this course, and its beneficial tendency,—for by the 
| term “‘ propriety” is meant, merely, its tendency to 
promote his happiness. But, with respect to the 
| present argument, the situation of all beings taken 
together, is the same with that of the — being 
that we have supposed; for a person should have 
regard to the amount of happiness, not to the num- 
| ber of recipients; it matters not whether they are 
| millions or a single being; therefore, considering 
| all the consequences of his actions, he should, like 
the solitary being, invariably regard those actions as 
right, (whatever may be its nature,) which will 
cause the greatest amount of benefit to others and 
himself; hence as there is no distinction, iv the one 
case, between the propriety of an action, and its ten- 
deury to benefit the single solitary being, so in the 
other there is none between the right or justice ofan 
action, and its beneficial tendency in a universe of 
beings; therefore to assert, as some have done, that 
there may be actions which, though just, are not on 
the whole beneficial, amounts to 
terns. 

With respect to the virtue of a man who does 
right merely from self-interest, this is not the point 
ou which we areat variance. For every one should 
prefer the interest of numbers to his own; but he 
must ¢o this, not, as it is assumed, out of respect to 


benefit; which are motives eminently noble, and 
worthy to actuate a rational being. 


higher idea of the character of God; for what nobler 
praise can we render him, than that the sole end of 
his justice, is mercy; and that us he is infinitely 


cause and centre of happiness, as the sun, of light. 
It must be acknowledged by all, that if the doc- 
trine [advocate were universally received and prac- 





are incorporated with our very natures; and I firmly be- 
ieve, Sir, that whoever practices the moral virtues to the 
greatest extent, whatever may be his religious opinions or 

his religious observances,is the best man and truestChristian 


} 
Mere belief isa matter of very little consequence, far- | 
ther than the influence it may exercise upon the conduct | 


of men. It is an arbitary thing, over which we have 


control, and for which we are in no way responsible: 


ed by evidence conclusive to oar minds.’ 


There are unquestionably feo truths in this para- | 


thing;’ 


5? 


graph; first that true religion ‘is a very simple 


be he me ae mee » "YT i 
to our minds.” And yet o Se eT ALY se truths are, 
we hear them announced by a certain class of men 
as recent discoveries, The first is distinctly stated, 
both in the Old and New ‘Testament; and the other 
is so self-evident that | know not that any man of 
sane mind has ever questioned it, 

But there ave also two erroneous statements in the 
paragraph; they may, however, be resolved into a 
single proposition; viz. There is neither merit nor 
demerit in belief. Mr. B. says that ‘ mere belief is 
an arbitrary thing, over which we have no control, 
and for which we are in no way responsible.” 

lam not ignorant that such men as Brougham, 
Robert Owen, and indeed all, or nearly all the scep- 
tics, deists and atheists, of ancient and modern times, 
and not a few individuals among sects claiming to be 
Christians bave been and are of the same opinion. Now 
though there isa tendency in men to rest too much 
on mere belief, yet so far as it has an influence on our 
conduct, itis obvious that itcan hardly be said to be 
a matter of indifference what we believe, or wheth- 
er we believe any thing at all. Mr. B. himself, in 
the paragraph above, more than half concedes this 
point, though it exposes him toa contradiction, 


| Fven Owen and Wright, in their paper, the Free 


Enquirer, adopted for their mottg that just practice 
is the result of just opinion. How then can opinion 
be a matter of no consequence? What the testimo- 
ny of the Bille is, on this point we all know. 

ut we are told that ‘ whoever practices the moral 
virtues fo the greatest extent, whatever may be his reli- 


| gious opinions or his religious observances ,is the best man 


the value of the pencil, but the honor of the victory; | 


and as the honor of the victory might as well be 
coupled with an object of less, as well as with one 
of greater value, the next week he divided his two 


and the truest Christian.’ This doctrine though itclear- 
ly follows or rather isa part of the former, is receiv- 
ed by many, who would reject that with disdain— 
perhaps with horror. So far as I understand them 


| both from their writings and conversation, the Uni- 


pencils into quarters, and offered to his pupils eight | 


prizes instead of two. He offered one to every five 
scholars, as they sat on their benches, and every 
boy thus saw, now, that a reward would certainly 
come within fiveof him. His ehance, according- 
y, instead of being one in twenty, became one in 
five. 

Now is it possible fora teacher, after having 
philosophized upon the nature of the minds upon 
which he is operating, and surveyed the field, and 
ingeniously formed a plan, which plan he hopes 
will, through his own intrinsic power, produce cer- 
taiu effects,—is it possible for him when he comes, 


without feeling a strong interest in the result? It 
is impossible. After having formed such a plan, 
and made such arrangements, he will look forward, 


almost with impatience, to the next writing hour. | 


He wishes to see whether he has estimated the 
mental capacities and tendencies of his litthe com- 
munity aright; and when the time comes, and he 
surveys the scene, and observes the operation of his 
measure, and sees many more are reached by it, 
than were influenced before, he feels a strong grat- 
ification, «nd it is a gratification which is founded 
upon the noblest principles of our nature. He is 
tracing, on a most interesting field the operation of 
cause and effect. From being the mere drudge, 
who drives, without intellect or thought, a score or 
two of boys to their daily tasks, he risea to the rank 
of an intelleetual philosopher, exploring the laws 
and successfully controlling the tendencies of mind. 
It will be observed too, that all the time this 
teacher was performing these experiments, aul 
watdhing with intense interest, the results, his pu- 
yils were going on undisturbed in their pursuits. 
he exercises in writing were not interrupted or 
deranged. ‘This iz a point of fundamental impor- 
tance, for, if what I should say on the subject of 
exercising ingenuity and contrivance in teathing, 
should be the means, in any case, of leading a teach- 
er to break in upon the regular duties of his school, 
and destroy the stendy uniformity with which the 
great olyects of such an institution should be pursued, 
my remarks had better néver have been written. 





LEGISLATIVE TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 

Ata meeting of members of the Legislature and 
others, on the 15th of March last, in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives, it was resolved among 
other things, “ that the use of ardent spirits is a vio- 
lation of the laws of life; therefore humanity as well 
as patriotism and religion, require that it be discon- 
tinued.” Also “ that members of Legislatures, and 
men in public stations, are under peculiar obli- 
gations to aid by their example and influence the 
cause of moral reform,” &c. At the same time, a 


tarians generally adopt this article of faith, averse 
to creeds as they may be. They may not say so 
in so many words, but I know not how we can avid 
the inference, They regard the unbeliver as an 
object of pity, not of blame. Ifa person is consci- 
entious,they seem to say we have nothing to do with 
his opinions. In proportion as his moral conduct is 
upright, he is like Christ; and consequently must be 
of Christ, be his opinions what they may. 

I will not at thistime adduce proofs, from their 
own writings, of the views our “liberal” friends 


| take of these subjects; for I cannot suppose that 


| 


| 





what I have said will be questioned. ut if he is 


. . - | believed to be the best man and truest Christian, 
for the first day, to witness its operations, to come | 


who ‘*‘ practices the moral virtues to the greatest 
extent,’ without any reference to his opinions, then | 
cannot see why he ought not to be acknowledged as 
a Christian, and not denounced an infidel. And in 
this view it appears to me obvious that certain per- 
sons, whom I named in a former communication, 
ought to he acknowledged as Christians; and I could 
name many more who are entitled to this sort of 
Christian fellowship. And I cannot help regarding 
it as an act of injustice that a “ hue and cry” should 
be promoted, if not raised, against a set of men, 
as infidels, who, on our own principles, cught to be 
acknowledged as Christians. 

As to the idea that belief is a mere arbitary thing, 
over which we have no control, it is all a mistake. 
Every man who has watched the progress of his 
own mind and heart must know that his affections 
and passions control—to a very great extent—his he- 
lief; and that, in this sense, a person may come to 
believe whatever he pleases. The idea, too, that 
we cannot err if we follow the dictates of conscience 
is equally a mistaken one. It is true, we cannot be 
justified in acting contrary to the dictates of con- 
science at any time; but as we often fori our con- 
sciences for ourselves, we are amenable to God 
for forming an erroneous or low one. Most con- 
sciences are low in the seale—and although formed 
under the bright shining of the gospel, many 
are scarcely more elevated than those of the more 
enlightened heathen—or at least than that of him 
who “ verily thought” he “ ought to do many things 
against Jesus of Nazareth.” A ‘Trisirarias, 


‘or the Boston Recorder. 
THE IDEA OF RIGHT. 

Mr. Evrror.—I observed in the Recorder of May 
15th and 224 an article extracted from the “ Ver- 
mont Chronicle” headed “ Idea of Right,” which it 
may be well to review; for though the general spirit 
of the writer is cordially to be approved, he has fal- 
len into a common error of very ill tendency. 

He says “ the question might be asked, why are 
you bound to regard the general good? and that the 





| his neighbor and his own, 


no | 
| 

| travagant excesses, 
for it is not our power to disbelieve whatever is support- | 


answer must be, Because it is right;” and that the 
* idea of right isa fundamental idea and derived 
from nothing else, a simple idea and compounded 


tised, the result would be felicitous in the extreme; for 
what could prevent the welfare of that community in 
which every individual regarded equally the good of 
and rejected every rule 
of action but such as would promote the happiness 
of others and himself; whereas let a man deny the 
rectitude of this course, and having no certain stand- 
ard of tight, he is liable to deviate into the most ex- 


Finaly, the true idea of right makes a person 
more tenacious of moral distinctions, inasmuch as 
they ate founded on a close, practical rule; and 


| though it implies the justice of necessary punish- 


ment, yet it teaches that he who inflicts useless pain, 
_—“—-. criminal ie himeelf guilts of a exjgne 
Th’w. 


PICTURE OF TWO CHURCHES. 
We know that many will plead that this age is 
more practical, a word w hich, in vulgar use , distin- 
guishes with favor the material from mind, and is 
employed by thousands as the easy and unans wera- 
able agument for sacrificiug matters of taste, and 
intellectual delight to sensuous utility. It would 
dig dewn Parnassus to help McAdamize a road, 
| and uaderlay the foundations of Castalie and Arethu- 
| sa wih aqueducts, And there are many good men 
who are satisfied that things should be as they now 
| are, beoause, they say, this is a working age prepar- 
atory ‘othe millennium. Itisa working age indeed, 
and religious enterprises exceed the expectations of 
theirfounders: the churches of our cities and large 
towns are all in a bustle, and man,woman and ebild, 
| rich and poor, saint. and sinner, are hewing wood 
} and drawing water, or holding forth their money, 

or their exhortations; religious charities are sys- 
tennzed; and the work, though not as still as when 
| Solomon built his temple, goes on with as great ra- 

pidity and strength. ‘This is as it should be; and 
} more than this, these li>ors must increase, greater 
| sacrifices are to be made, and the efforts of the 
| church must rise with the sound of every falling 
| idol, and with every shout of victory from the mis- 
sionary bands. But we know that multitudes will 

sympathize with the opinion, that those external du- 

ties of the church, this organization for benevolent 
| purposes, this prompt activity, this exciting yet de- 





| 


| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
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fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an 
army with banners. Yes, itis terrible to hypoerites; 
they cannot live in sucha church; they wil either 
seek a dismission, or make their hypocrisy and sin 
manifest and be cut off. It is terrible to the ene- 
mies of God around them, and still more so to the 
ates of hell; Their minister is greatly encouraged; 
he ismore spiritually minded. He rises over the 
congregation like a cloud full of rain. Each of the 
church, awakened in their turn by his example and 
exhortations, becomes a minister of God to sinners; 
benevolent efforts ofall kinds rise higher and high- 
er, and the influence of that band of Christians is} 
without measure and without end. What is the 
cause? Its leading members are men of spiritual re- 
flection. They commune with their own hearts and 
with God in proportion to their temptations from 
their religious and secular business. n short, they | 
walk with God. The se@ret, then, of this mighty | 
influence that reaches to the ends of the earth, that} 
makes the heavens bow, and its richest blessings | 
come down, is Spiritual Reflection. How greatthe | 
effects! how simple the cause! If Jeremy Taylor) 
were speaking upon the subject, (it was a favorite | 
topic with him,) he would, perhaps say, So have I 
seen a pebble dropped upon the om of a lake, 
and from its deep retirement, the little circles, rising 
one by one, have stretched their pliant natures in 
wider undulations: and mingling their sympathetic 
and tremulous motions, the surface was swayed as 
with a soft compliance, and the imaged firmament 
yielded its awful form to the momentary joy! 


N. Adams— Quarterly Observer. 





A RESOLUTION, 

Tam resolved, by the grace of God, to walk by faith, 
and not by sight, on earth, so that I may live by 
sight, and not by faith, in heaven. 

The reason why [am so much taken with the 
garnish and seeming beauty of this world’s vanities, | 
86 as to step out of the road of holiness to catch at, 
or delight myself in them, is only because I look 
upon them with an eye of sense. For could I be- 
hold every thing with the eye of faith, I should | 
judge of them not as they seemto me, but as they 
are in themselves, vanity, and vexation of the spirit. 
Foy faith has a quick and piercing eye, that can 
look through the outward superficies, into the in- 


| ward essence of things. It can look through the} 


ontradiction tn | 


pleasing bait to the hidden hook, view the sting, as| 
well as the honey, the everlasting punishment, as | 
well as the temporal contentment there is in sin. It 
is, as the Apostle very well defines it, the substance | 


| of things hoped for, and the evidence of things not | 


any * ideal law,” but from benévolence, love to his 
neighbor and a desire to effect tho greatest possible 


Admit the true doctrine of right, and we have a | 


| just at hand. 
happy, so he accounts it his highest glory to be the | 


| daily todie; 


seen. Heb. xi. 1. It is the substance of whatsoever | 
is promised by God to me, or expected by me from | 
him; so that, by faith, whatsoever I hope for in| 
heaven, I may have the substance of upon earth; 
and it is the evidence af things nol seen, the presence 
of what is absent, the clear demonstration of what 
would otherwise seem impossible; so that I can 
clearly discern, as through a prospective, hidden | 
things, and things afar off, as if they were open, and 
I can look into the deepest mysteries, | 
as fully revealed, and see heaven and cternity as'| 
just ready to receive me. 

And, Ob! could I but always look through this} 
glass, and be constantly upon the mount, taking a 
view of the land of C naan, what dreams and shad- 
ows would all things here below appear to be!) 
Well; by the grace of God, Lam resolved no longer | 
to tie myself to sense and sight, the sordid and tri- 
fling affairs of this life, but always to walk as one of 
the other world, to behave myself in all places, and | 
at all times, as one already possessed of my inher- 
itance, and an inhabitant of the New Jerusalem: 
by faith assuring ynyself, I have buta few more days 
to live below, a little more work to do, and then I 
shall lay aside my glass, and be admitted to a near-| 
er vision and fruition of God, and see Aim face to 
face. 

By this means, I shall always live, as if I was! 


always speak, as if my tougue, the next 
ninhent were w Crewve wo ine rode wt very errouety, } 


| and continually order my thoughts and affections| 


| depart, aad take its flight into the other world. 


| lightful show of spirit, and business-like movement, | 


| will be very apt to pass for religion itself, unless 
| those who are most deeply engaged take « double 
| ease of their spiritual concerns. 
| whom prayer and the preaching of solemn truths 
| areaptto become a mere business, are so often 
| warned of this liability, the laymen cannot feel 
| themselves safe fromdanger. The only subjects of 
conversation with many Christians, are those rela- 
ting to the external movements of the church. 
Let these movements proceed with tenfold rapidity, 
but let it be remembered, that the Saviour has said, 
“ gHe kincpoM or Gop 1s witHin you.” Let it be 
| remembered, spirituality is the grand essential ineans 
of advancing Christ’s kingdom; aud that without it, 
all efforts to do good will be comparatively inefficient. 
There isa church, for example, whose members 
have been trained to noble efforts, and the rich 


If ministers, to | 


in such a manner, as if my soul were just ready to 
By | 
this means, whatsoever place Lam in, or w hatsoev-| 
er work [ am about, I shall still be with my God, and 
demean myself so, as if with St. Jerome, | heard the | 
voice of the trumpet crying out, wake ye dead, and | 
come to judgment. | 
And thus, though I am at present here in the flesh, | 
yet I shall look upon myself as more really an inhab-| 
itant of heaven, than Lam upon earth. Here Lam! 
but as apilgrim or sojourner, that has no abiding} 
city; butthere [havea sure and everlasting inber- | 
itance, which Christ has purcthamed and prepared 
for me, and which faith has given me the possession 
of. And therefore, as it is my duty, so will I con- 
stantly make it my endeavor, to live up to the char- 
acter of atrue Christian, whose portion and con- 
versation is in heaven, and think it a disgrace and 
disparagement to my profession, to stoop to, or en- 
tangle myself with, such toys and trifles, as the men 
of the world busy themselves about; or to feed up- 
on husks, with swine here below, when it is in my | 
power, by faith,@o be continually supplied with 
spiritual manna from heaven, till at last Lam admit- 
ted to it. And that [may awe my spirit into the 
performance of these, and all my other resolutions. 
[ Bishop Beveridge. 





Intelligence. 


Progress of Popery in the United States, 


Mr. Hooxer.—I send you the following brief} 
sketch of the progress of Popery in the United 
States, as illustrated by its comparative prosperity | 
at two or three different periods, with the hope that| 
it will interest your readers, and lead them to exam-| 
ine for themselves the whole picture of which a 
is but the outline, | 

The first Roman Catholics of this country were | 
the settlers of Maryland, who in 1632, emigrated 
from England and Ireland. From this time until | 
1773 when the society of the Jesuits was suppres-| 
sed, the American Catholics were constantly sup- 


| eee with Jesuit Missionaries from England. | 


amongst them imitate the primitive spirit of benev- | 


olence. 


But when you meet them, their conversa- | 


| tion is upon their flourishing condition, their full 


| hewse, the suecess of their benevolent enterprises, 
| large contributions, and the numbers that have join- 
ed them from the other side. Go into their church 
meeting; their business is done with the tact and 
promptitude of the insurance office. They sing, 
| exhort, and pray with ease, and the meeting reminds 
| you ofa glib machine that rans upon oiled ways. 
foucome away, and feel as if you had been with 
men of spirit rather than of spirituality. There is 
another church where the religious enterprises are 
as well manage and the contributions as great as 
in the former, while amongst the members you 
| habitually discover a deep and solemn religious 
| feeling. ‘They make you feel that they are men of 
| prayer, men who live in a spiritual world, and have 
| communion with eternity. Conscious of the dan- 
| ger to which they are exposed at the present day of 
| josiug the individuality of their religious character, 
| knowing that benevolent activity is very apt to pass 
| in the soul’s estimation for piety, and apprehending 
| the danger from these causes, of a light spirit, a su- 
| perficial piety, and a kind of mercantile religion, 
| they inake a Serious duty of private meditation and 
reflection. They seem in conversation with Mr. 
| Flavel ‘ On keeping the heart.’ If we may judge 
| from their prayers, their reading does not consist 
| merely of reports and newspapers, but having in- 
herited or having purchased olumes of the old and 
aainted men, their delight is with such writings as 
the sermons of eg re Edwards, and to mention 
no others, the Holy Living and Dying of Jeremy 
Taylor. When they meet with the church, though 
they are prompt and efficient in its business, espe- 
| cially in its discipline, they take more pleasure in a 
devotional, than in a deliberative meeting. They 
are not those who love discussion and management; 
bot a spirit of earnest, fervent, disinterested, and 
simple-hearted piety. ‘They are zealous for the pu- 
rity of the church as well as for the conversion of 
sinners; they would regard it as tending more to its 
real welfare, to have an unworthy member cut off, 
than to receive a number of merely “ hopeful con- 
verts.” Their influence comes down upon their 
brethren, like dew on Hermon; the church rises 








“rom 1773 to the establishment of their Episcopa-| 
cy in 1790, the American Catholic church was gov-| 
erned by a vicar of the Roman Catholic Bishop of | 
Londow. 

In 1788, the popish religion of the United States 
was almost entirely confined to the State of Mary- 
land, and a few scattered districts of Pennsylvania, 
into which latter State it had been introduced in 
1720. ‘The whole number of priests in both States 
at that date (1788) did not exceed 26, all of whom 
had been educated in Europe; and there was at that) 
date, no popish college, or seminary, no convent or 
female academy in the United States. 

In 1814, the face of things had greatly changed. 
The popish ‘hierarchy of the United States was 
now established.’ ‘The diocess of Baltimore which 
had heen created in 1790, and placed under the care 
of the late Archbishop Carroll (then a Bishop) bad 
now become an archiepiscopal see under the charge 
of the same prelate. Four other diocesses had been 
formed; four new bishops had been consecrated | 
over them; and the diocess of New Orleans which 
had been made such in 1796, under the Spanish 
Government, was now added to those of the Gnited | 
States. At this period there were two colleges, two 
seminaries and three or fotr convents; and the 
whole nuaber of priests and bishops was but 43, in- 
cluding the archbishop. 

From 1814 to 1533 the increase has been astonish- 
ing. Instead of 6, there are now 11 dioceses, to 
which, the college ‘de propoganda’ at Rome contem- 
plate soon adding a twelfth. There is 1 Archbishop, 
(the see it is believed is now vacant by the death of 
the occupant) 11 Bishops—10 vicars general—320 
resident priests, exclusive of those in colleges, semi- 
naries, convents, &c.—about 300 churches erected or 
fibishing-6 diocesan seminaries for the edveation of 
priests,— LO colleges ,—28 male and female convents, 
—35 seminaries for youth, of which 14 are for boys 
aud 24 for girls,—and 16 orphan asylums under the 
care of the Jesuits aud Nuns, all the pupils of which 
are of course trained up in the ‘ ways of’ papacy, 
while probably more than $00,000 of the population 
of the country are connected with the Catholic charch, 
thus giving to that denomination a greater number 
of communicants than are attached to any other de- 
nomination in the — ; 

This rapid progress of Romanism, (and the view 
which we have given is rather Lelow than above the 
truth) is alarming. Not that we are to suppose that 
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the whole increase has been from onr native popula- 
tion. It has not. Much of it is owi to emigra- 
tion—has been the result of foreign influence or the 
work of foreign gold. The root of the Upas tree, 
early planted in our country, has not thus luxuriantly 
vegetated merely from the richness of the soil. Most 
of the branches have been of foreign growth, aad 
have been borne across the water and grafted into 
the stock already so flourishing. But the tree is 
here—deeply rooted in our soil, and the evils with. 
which it threatens us, demand our attentoin. 


it. le 


Tue Catnoric Conrroversy.—Why do Rev. 
Dr. Brownlee and Mr. Breckenbridge continue 
this controversy. Have not their opponents yiekled 
the whole ground to them? Nay, more; have the 
not labored to establish, and successfully established, 
the main point for which our Protestant brethren 
contend? In what they have written about the 
‘rule of faith,” have they not conceded that the 
Bible does not teach Popery? that, if the Bible be 
thrown into the hands of men generally, they will 
not learn Popery from it? that, in order to make 
men Papists, instructions must be given which the 
Bible does not give? Certainly, we can understand 
them in no other way. Certainly, they have ac- 
knowledged, asserted, and proved, that the religion. 


which the Bible teaches is not the religion of the 
ehurch of Rome, and that it, Wit 


more would our brethren have? ‘What more does 


| this Christian community require? If the Papists 


are held to this point till the world takes notice of 
it, will they not inevitably be counted as infidels? 
will this Christian people still acknowledge their 
right to the Christian name? And if the contro- 
versy is still to continue, should it not be under 
another name—asa controversy between Christians 
and Infidels? 

Will the priests endeavor to get off, b i 
that the Bible, when interpreted Popich' prisets. 
does teach Popery? They themselves have fur- 
nished an answer to this evasion. They have 
shown, industriously and successfully, that the 
Bible, when interpreted by sectarian preachers, 
just as they please, may be made to teach Arianism, 
Socinianism, any thing. Of course, it may teach. 
men Popery, when men read only such parts as 
Popish priests give them permission to read, and 
believe that those parts mean just what Popish 
priests say they mean. With the same propriety it 
might be said, that the Bible teaches alt the here- 
sies that have ever been on earth, It is no marvel, 
that Popish priests can teach Popery out of the Bible, 
if they can keep their disciples from reading the sec- 
ond commandment, and whatever else flatly con- 
demns Popish practices, and can tell them how to 
understand all the rest. But put the Bible intoa 
man’s hands, and let the Bible teach him, and it 
will not teach him Popery. The Popish priests bave 
proved it, and have proved that they know it. And 
is not that enough? (Vt. Chronicle. 


STATE OF ITALY, 

Were the governments of Italy left to themselves 
they would soon be revolutionized. But they are, 
without exception, under foreign influence. Austria 
in effect governs allltaly, and Austria is strong 
enough to prevent any advances in improvement. 
And this she desires; her despotic sway represses 
every liberal sentiment and every benevolent design, 
She dreads nothing so much as thought—reflection 
—intelligence among the people. She fills her towns 
and her inns with spies and informers, and banishes 
from her dominions, with indiscriminate severity, 
every man who dares to question her absolute author- 
ity, or to propose any reformation in her policy. 
She thus destroys every feeling of security for prop- 
erty, and of enterprise in business: those who can- 
not submit to her rule retire from her territory, and 
the rest remain willing or unwilling subjects of her 
oppression. Such is the Austrian government, and 
such, in general, the political condition of all Italy. 

Nor does the religious state of this unhappy coun-~ 
try present « more etreering aspect.—The Cathelic 
religion is the only religion of Italy—and its practi- 

sal influence exactly calculated to perpetuate the 
evils which it ought to remedy. While it conceals 
from the people the simple truths of the Bible, it 
presents before them continually the pomp and splen- 
dor ef imposing ceremonies. Stifling the alarms of 
conscience by a pretended power to dispense indul- 

iorgive sins, it flatters the pride of the 

Jciting it to efforts to procure salvation 

es, prayers and charities. Itleaves out, 
ly, the doctrine of justification by faith, and 
substitises for ita bondage more grievous than the 
ancient ceremonial Jaw. It withdraws from view 
the scriptural representation of an eternal hell, and 
exhibits in its stead a fancied purgatory over the in- 
fliction or remission of whose pains it claims to pos- 
sess the control. It avails itself of the natural sensi- 
bilities of our nature, not to draw men to the love 
and service of God, but to enthrone in the heart a 
mortal; not to lead them to faith in the Saviour, but 
to excite sympathy and veneration for the Virgin 
Mary. [N. Y¥. Observer. 


THE POPE, 


From “ First Impressions of Europe,” by N. P. Willis, 


heart, 
by pe 
practi 


To-day we have again seen the Pope. It was a 
festa, and the church of San Carlos was the scene 
of the ceremonies. His Holiness came in the stage 
coach with six long-tailed black horses, and all his 
cardinals in their red and gold carriages in his train. 
The gaudy procession swept up to the steps, and the 
father of the church was takey upon the shoulders 
of his bearers in a chair of gold and crimson, and. 
solemnly borne up the aisle, and deposited within 
the railings of the altar, where homage was done 
to him by the cardinals as before, and the half su- 

yernatural music of the choir awaited his motions. 
Mhe church was half filled with soldiers, armed to 
the teeth, and drawn up on each side, and his bod 
guard of Roman nobles stood even within the rail 
ing of the altar, capped and motionless, conveying, 
as every thing else does, the irresistable impression 
that it was the worship of the pope, not of God. 

Gregory the sixteenth is a small old man, with a 
large heavy uose, eyes buried in sluggish wrinkles, 
and a flushed apoplectic complexion. He sits, or is 
borne about, with his eyes shut, looking quite asleep 
even his limbs hanging lifelessly.—The gorgeous 
and heavy papal costuines only render him more 
insignificant, and when he is borne about, buried in 
his deep chair, or lostin the corner of his buge black 
and gold pagoda ofa cariage, it is difficult to look 
at him without a smile. Among his cardinals, 
however, there are magnificent heads, boldly mark- 
ed, noble and scholarlike, and I may say, perhaps, 
that there is no one of them, who had not nature’s 
mark upon him of superiority. They are a digni- 
fied and impressive body of men, and their servile 
homage tothe pope seems unnatural and disgusting. 

. ¥. Mirror. 


Rome.—Upon leaving Paris, I was favored by a 
French gentleman, with a letter of introduction to 
the Prussian Ambassador at Rome; and [ have been 
much gratified in my intercouse with him and his 
lady, Madam Bunsen. They seem to be warm- 
hearted Christians. 

This is a city of palaces and superb churches; of 
paintings, statues, columns, and ruins; of princes, 
beggars, priests, and thieves. It contains at present 
only about 150,000 inhabitants, ten thousand of 
whom are priests, with cocked hats; and twenty 
thousand are strangers from almost all nations un- 
der the sun. It has more splendor, and more squal- 
id poverty than I have ever seen in any other place. 
Atthe Propaganda, which isin fact a Missionary 
College, there are about one hundred and fifty stu- 
dents, fourteen of whom, and one of the Professors, 
are from the United States. At the College of the 
Jesuits, one morning, I saw eeven red lads, 
(from the age of eight years to that of fifteen or twen- 
ty,) marched from their various recHation rooms, 
into the College church, arranged there, rank after 
rank, in what we should call an immense broad 
aisle, and at the giving of a certain signal, all at 
once kneeling down on the marble floor to read their 
prayers. [ Professor Chase 





Cuances 1x Evrore.—At the anniversary of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, Dr. Pinkerton 
said, that he had labored for the last twenty years 
in connection with this Society, and when he con- 
trasted the state of Europe, both ina reli and 
moral point of view, now, with what it was at the 
period to which he had referred, he took courage 
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and called upon the meeting to rejoice at 
change which had taken place. The princi- 
of the Bible were at that ume oo 7 be 

o sought to deify their own runes rathe a 
God ‘who erated them; but latterly Bible prin- 
ples had been rapidly gaining ground. There were 
Germany at the present day, pes ee of the 
— highest abilities of the most ound learning, 
eieond te defence of the Bible. The Bible had 
been introduced into thousands of schools, from 
which it was formerly excluded. The Catholic 
universities of Germany hud received copies of the 
Scriptures, and placed them in the hands of the 
students. How different was the state of France 
at the nt day compared with the year 1818, 
when a Bible Society was first introduced. The 
vernment at the former period would only allow 
. formation of a Bible Society for Protestants, and 
there was the greatest difficulty in introducing the 
Scriptures into the schools, upwards of 200 Catho- 
lie schools, however, had made an application for 
the Scriptures within the Jast am, and a Christ- 
jan spirit had increased in diff-rent parts of the 

kingdom. 





Dr. Patterson’s Tour in Norway. 


A friend has put into our hands the following ex- 

- tract ofa letter from Dr. Patterson, in which he 

ks of bis tour in Norway last year, for the dis- 

tribution of the Bible. It is gratifying to find that, 

notwithstanding the formidable physical difficulties 

in the way, that wild country is now extensively 
supplied with the book of life. [N. Y. Obs. 
Epixsure, 26th Nov. 1832. 

** You may have heard that my mission to the 
north was crowned with all the success I anticipa- 
ted. 1 was enabled to establish efficient agencies in 
all the central places, both in Sweden and Norway, 
and Tam happy to say, the work is proceeding vig- 
orously. Several thousand copies [of the Bible] 
have already been put into circulation in both coun- 
tries. 1 was also enabled to establish several reli- 
gious tract Societies in Norway, which, as they 
were much needed, I hope will do much good. 1 
met with many excellent Christians in that country, 
whose intercourse with me, I hope will prove a bles- 
sing to them and to this country. JT endeavored to 
make them acquainted with our plans of usefulnes, 
and urged on them the necessity of adopting such 
of them as were suited to their circumstances. 
There is a great and good work going on, both in 
Norway and Sweden, oy 

My Norwegian journey was the most fatiguing 
andthe most dangerous I have ever undertaken. 
It is fiterally a country of mountains, and nothing 
but mountains. The vallies between the ranges are 
deep gullies, with little more than space for the 
bed of the river, and in some of them, a road by 
the side of it. Hence there is very little cultivated 
ground, and there is a great want of bread corn. | 
saw only two plains in Norway of any extent. The 
one on the top ofa high range of mountains, where 
I had a severe snow storm inthe middle of July, 
which detained me 86 hours, and the other on the 
southwestcorner ofthe country, ‘The gullies through 
which I passed, in many places were filled with 
lakes or arms of the sea, the sides perpendicular, so 
that I had often to make use of boats, sometimes a 
stretch of 20 or 30 miles, and one of 120, As the 
boats were open, | did not much relish this mode of 
travelling, exposed as I was at times to all the 
violence of the Atlantic, with no land between my 
boat and America, to break the violence of the | 
waves, A single puff might have overwhelmed me| 
in the deep. You may be sure I passed many ro-| 
mantic spots, some of them beautiful; but scarcely 
any of them indebted for any part of their beauty 
tothe hand of man. The same kind but unseen 
hand which has upheld me through all my journey- 
ings, suffered no harin to befal me, and after a jour- 
ney of 5000 miles, | arrived in health and safety at 
home, about the 8th of October, after an absence of 
six months,” 


—_———_a_ 





MISSION TO LIBERIA. 


Another letter has been received from our mission- 
ary, Mr. J. B. Pinney, in which he gives a hasty 
and succinct account ofa trip into the interior, or at 
least a few days’ journey from Monrovia. 

It appears by a letter of Gov. Mechlin, that Mr. 
Pinney bad reposed much more confidence in the 
principles and dispositions of the natives, than they 
had who were better nequainted with them. Of this 
prejudice, which isan amiable one, Mr. Pinney ap- 
pears to have been cured when he returned from his | 
our. 

“Phe first trip he took was to Bassa, in the govern- 
ment schooner. This place is on a point formed by 
the mouth of the St. John’s river, and will, as Mr. 
P. thinks, soon rival Monrovia, He preached 
twice there, and the settlers were inclined to com- 
pluin that he was sent to the heathen in preference 
to them. He proceeded up the river about eight| 
miles, and passed sev eral towns, some of which he | 
thought would be admirable situations for missiona- | 
ry establishments, y | 

He set forth with the company on the folff&\ving 
Monday, on another excursion, A young Prince, 
sent down by King Nabbo, Mr. Weaver, Mr. Pin-| 
ney, with their retinue, consisting of about thirty in| 
all, formed the company. The first night they had) 
a dance, and abundance of drumming and noise, in| 
honor of the young Prince. 

Next morning, an hour before sunrise, they: were | 
under way. Here the St. Paul’s comes from the 
east, and they were proceeding north, at right an-| 
gles with the river. After a journey of four miles, 
they left the cultivated parts of the country, and pas- 
sed through the wilderness, amongst woods and 
highlands, where the mahogany trees were 25 feet 
in circumference, and, at 40 feet height, from 10 to| 
12—ozks in proportion, and 60 feet without a limb. | 


The journey for some distance was diversified | 
| 

















with hills, mountains, woods, rocks, and clear 
streams, delighthful prospects, and natural curiosi-| 
ties. He remarks, ‘It is now the dryest part of the | 
year in this part of Africa, and I little expected to 
find such streams of clear fresh water so near the 
coast, from which we could not have been more than 
18 miles distant.” When they came near to Gray’s 
Town, they passed some new cleared land, in dif-| 
ferent stages of preparation for planting, and in| 
some, corn and rice coming up together, the latter 
having been sown among the corn. At Gay’s ‘Town 
they appear to have been very w ell treated, the king 
having given up his palace, a hut 6 feet square, for} 
their accommodation. The town “ consists of about 
90 mud buildings, with thatched roofs, the thatch 
projecting two or three feet beyond the walls to 
protect them from the rains. The insice is raised 
about two feet with clay, and this covered with bam- 
boo mats, so that in the longest rains, the house is 
always dry, They vary from 6 to 8 feet in diame- 
ter, some circular, some square, and others octagon, 
and all have a fire-place in one corner, They are 
huddled together without any regard to regularity, 
and in this town there are four large buildings for 
cooking, lounging and holding palavers.”’ 

The next day brought our trayelers through a 
simifar landscape to king Gee’s town, containing 
about 400 inhabitants, in which they made no stay, 
but proceeded as before through fine woodlands 
where were ranging, “cattle ofa large breed.” 
They “ continued to pass little towns and farms,and 
old fields, all the way from this place to king Nab- 
bo’s,” where they arrived abou t3 o’clock, P. M. 
almost Gubatsted. 

Mr. Pinney had intended to penetrate further in- 
to the country, in prosecution of his design to ex- 

lore the country as much and as far as possible, 

the could by no means obtain permission to do 
this; had considerable trouble in preserving his pro- 
perty, some little he did lose, for which he obtained 
some camwood, and the conviction that the people 
were indeed sufficiently ignorant «nd knavish to re- 
quire instruction and reformation. After disap- 
painting, in a great degree, the knavish designs of 
these le, and sustaining a troublesome journey, 
he arrived again at the settlement, in good health, 
but much fatigued. Soon after this, Mr. P. was ta- 
ken with fever, and was two days quite ill, and the 
first use he made of returning health was to write to 
the Society as the vessel was about to return. 

[ West. F. M. Chronicle. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

‘The number of settled aninisters in New Hamp- 
shire at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
was only four, viz. Rev. John Pike of Dover. Rev. 
John Clark of Exeter, Rev. Jobn Coton of Hamp- 
ton, and Rev. Nathaniel Rogers of Portsmonth. 
Rev, Jobn Russ was at the same time a preacher at 
Durham, and in 1703, Rev. John Emerson was 
settled at New Castle. 

In 1727, there were eleven ordained ministers in 
New Hampshire, who with all the civil and military 
officers in the province, were required to tnke the 








oath of allegiance to bis Maj Kiug Geo Il., 
and to swear ‘ that from : ris, ‘hor 


» they abborred, 
detested, a red as impious and hereticnl that dam- 





that excommunicated, or de- 
~prived by the Pope, or any authority of the See of 


Rome, may be deposed or murthered by their sub- 
jects or any ? 

In 1767, the number of Congregational and Pres- 
byterian ministers were 65, and the population was 
52,700, giving one to every 764 inhabitants. 

In 1787, the number was 78, or one to every 1770 
inhabitants, 

In 1800, the number was 107, or one to every 
1718 inhabitants, 

In 1810, there were 104, or one to every 2061 in- 
habitants, 

In 1820, the number was reduced to 98, or one to 
every 2494 inhabitants. 

In 1830, the number was 180, one to every 2073 
inhabitants, 

The oldest ministers who have been settled in N. 
H. now living are, Hon. Paine Wingate, in his 95th 
year, Rev. Nathaniel Porter, D. D. in his 80th 
year, Rev. Jeremiah Shaw, in his 87th year, Rev. 
Jeremiah Barnard, in his 84th year, and Rev, Sam- 
uel Wood, D. D, in his 82d year. 

The number of ministers of other denominations 
at these several periods, could not be ascertained in 
season for this note, but the whole number who 
were in the ministry in the state at the coimmence- 
ment of the present year, according to the New 
Hampshire annual Register, was 343, or one to 788 
inhabitants. 

Ofthe Congregational and Presbyterian Clergy, 
the number educated at College stands as follows— 
At Harvard, 186; Dartmeamth, 111; Yale, 39; 
Brown, 2!; Middlebury, 20; New Jersey, 10; Wil- 
liams, 7; Bowdoin, 5; Amherst, 3; Hamilton, 1; 
Philadelphia, 1; at the Universities of Cambridge, 
England, and Edinburgh and Glasgow, Scotland, 
as many as eight. [ Bouton’s Sermon. 
Christian Labors with Tract Distribution in 

New York. 

A general meeting for prayer of the laborers in 
this work was held in Rev. Mr. Patton’s church on 
Wednesday evening, July 10; and it was indeed 
good to be there. The prayers were short and 
seemed to be the language of humble confitence in 
God; anda large number of individuals made brief 
statements of the evidences of a blessing on their 
labors. 

One said that a woman in his district was deeply 
anxious for her soul—he had visited her repeatedly, 
andas he left her to come to the meeting she seemed 
in a most critical state, 
wrestle in prayer for her. 

Asuperintendant stated that for 18 months he had 


had evidence of one or more souls converted each | 
He formerly had his district prayer-meet- | 


month, 
ing monthly, but he now had it weekly; and spent 
the afternoon previous in laboring in the district, 
and the rooms were generally full, often crowded. 
Atone meeting, a man aad his wife who were 
strangers were present and tarried. Much con- 
versation was had with them from time to time, and 
both had now publicly professed Christ. 
responsibility devolved on Christians to seck out 
those living without God and without hope, and 
labor for their salvation, 

Another stated that in a district of 100 families, 
there were but about 7 individuals who professed to 
have been born again. 


We labor, said another, not for the souls only, | 


who are brought in directly by our efforts; but for 
all whom they shall be the means of converting— 
and the glory of Christ in their salvation. 

Another had been called to visit a dying woman, 


and saw her breathe her last whom the distributor | 


had never warned. He appealed to all present, if 
they would leave one soul to whom they have access 
thus to die from their district. The great work to 
do was to prepare our hearts, and take our unbelief 
out of the way, and thus prove God whether he 
will not pour out a blessing. He begged every in- 
dividual present to read Malachi iii: 10, on their 
knees before retiring to rest. 

Rev. Mr. Eastman said that in a journey of 6,- 
000 miles for the American Tract Soviety, he had 
often found that the fidelity and usefulness of Christ- 
ians in this city, had been an encouragement to 
others. 


Mr. Hallock said the recent report of the Paris | 


Tract Society, after stating that twice as many tracts 
had been circulated the past year as in any prece- 
ding year, added that many distributors accompanied 
them by their prayers end labors for the souls of men 
—the very circumstance which constitutes the glory 
of Tract distribution, but which, five years ago, was 


rarely if ever mentioned. He had also received, 
both from KAvphore »p and from Glreaew. aopies of 
** the munthiy Tract for Jonuary,” for February, &e. 

Christian! wherever you are! are you laboring, 
with faith in God, for the souls of men? 


[N. ¥. Observer. 


BIBLES FOR SEAMEN, 
The 4th Annual Report of the Boston Young 
Men’s Bible Society is published. The annual meet- 


ing was held on the 6th of June, when addresses | 


were made by the Rev. Messrs. Winslow, Barhour, 
Malcom, and Greenleaf. George Wim. Phillips is 
President, William M. Wesson, Secretary, Samuel 
H. Turner, Treasurer, and Rev. J. 
Agent. 


Greenleaf, 


The Society at first consisted of only three mem- 


bers. At the first annnal meeting, 22 more had 


been added to the list, $46,55 had been raised, and | 


99 Bibles and 40 Testaments distributed. 

During the past year—say< the Report just pub- 
lished—the number of members has increased to 182. 
One hundred and eighty dollars fave been raised, 
and one hundred and fifty dollars placed at the ¢is- 
posal of the agent of the society. With this money 
Bibles and Testaments were purchased, and liberal 
distribution made. Nearly 100 seamen have been 
willing to pay something when they have received a 
copy of the Seriptures, w hich amount has been 
again invested in Bibles, and again bestowed gratui- 
tously, or upon payment of a sum less than the cost, 
In this way 486 Biblesand 68 Testaments of the origi- 
nal purchases of the Society, and 50 Bibles bought 
with the money received of seamen in part pay, to- 
gether with 30 Bibles presented by two individuals, 
have been distributed; making in all 566 Bibles and 
68 copies of the New Testament since our last anni- 
versary; and since the formation of the Society, 909 
Bibles and 108 Testaments. 

Sprixcuite Acapemy, Texn.—This is a Manual 
Labor Institution; under the auspices of a Synod. 
A correspondent at Murfreeshorongh writes us thus: 
“ The Lord has been graciousty pleased to visit 
the institution in its first session. Heretofore it 
was conducted asa ecmmon academy; our build- 
ings not having been completed until January last; 
and the system of laboring not having been introdu- 
eed. Many thought the number, which had been 
40 or 50, would be reduced when all were compelled 
to board and labor together; but instead of that, 
we now have 106 pupils, of whom eleven during the 
last two months have made a credible profession of 
faith. Others appear to have their hearts broken 
for sin, but have not yet obtained evidence satisfac- 
tory to themselves of their acceptance with God. 
In the Female Institution, one mile distant, a simi- 
lar excitement prevails. [ Philadelphian. 

As Arrican Misstonary.—In Louisiana, far west 
of the mighty river, lives a son of Africa, venerable 
in years, and of a venerated character. Josey 
Willis is » Baptist preacher who settled many years 
since on Bayou Chicot, Lou., where for a quarter of 
acentury he has labored in the gospel field4g Sever- 
al churches composed of white and black members 
have been gathered under his ministry. He has la- 
bored without earthly reward, and has spent a good 
property in the cause of Christ, having made sacri- 
fires of time, comfort and property, which few men 
of thisage can equal, A brother who knows him 
well deseribes his preaching as intelligent, savory, 
and successful, the white population feeling it to be 
tprivilegeto enjoy his pious labors. 

[ Bap. Repos. 


Weerers Reserve Conrece.—The Rev. Beri- 
ah Green has resigned the office of Professor of 
Sacred Literature in the Western Reserve College, 
for the purpose of entering on the duties of Presi- 
dent in the Oneida Institute, Whiteshorough, N.Y. 

The Trustees of the College at their fate meeting, 
resolved that as soon as practicable, they would fill 
the vacancy occasioned p Bor Prey ee! and 
ikewise the professorshi ristian eology. 
oats to me ( Bedoons ov. 


Revrvats.—We have heard from the Protracted 
Meeting in Wiaiham—that it has become very 
solernm and interesting. Our co’ nt writes, 
—* The Lord is indeed here of a truth; and is dis- 
playing the riches of his grace, and his mighty 
power to save.” 

We the Lord is about to return to water the 
churches in this region—there are o very few en- 
couraging indications, [id. 


He begged all present to | 


An awful | 
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Massachusetts Colonization Society, 

A public meeting of this Society was held last 
Friday evening at the Lecture Room of the Temple, 
for the purpose of hearing stateiments by the Rev. 
Mr. Gurley, Secretary of the Parent Society, and 
Messrs. Williams and Roberts, lately arrived from 
Liberia, Hon. A. H. Everett presided, and opened 
the meeting with a few remarks on the combination 
of propitious circumstances by which the friends of 
Colonization are now encouraged, 

Mr. E. introduced Mr. A. D. Williams to the 
meeting, as Vice Agent,or Lieut. Governor of Libe- 
ria—a native of Virginia, who first visited the Colo- 
ny in 1823 for the purpose of personal examination, | 
on the spot, of its prospects. He soon returned for 
his family, and has now been a citizen of Liberia 
about nine years. 





Mr Roberts, also a native of Vir-| 
ginia, has resided in the colony four or five years, | 
and is now High Sheriff. Mr. E. would not anti- 
cipate, he sail, the statements which might be ex- 
pected from these gentlemen. Their communiea-} 
tions to the Managers of the Massachusetts Coloni- | 
zation Society had been of the most gratifying and 
encouraging character. Respecting the traffic in| 
ardent spirit, of which so much bad lately heen saicl | 
in this country, the andience would be glad to learn | 
that there was probably no population of the sane 
amount in the Christian world, where ardent spirit | 
was so little abused; and that the gentlemen present, | 
finding what use was made, by the enemies of the | 
colony, of the fact that the traffic existed there,were | 
| 
| 
} 


| 
; 





determined to use their influence, on their regurn,to 
abolish it altogether, 

The meeting was then addressed in an eloquert | 

; and impressive manner by Mr. Gurley. He alluded | 

to his own visit to the Colony, nine years ago,—| 
when, with the humble but noble minded philanthro- | 
pist—the only white man then in the Colony—who | 
was silently laying the foundation of a mighty em.| 
pire, he stood at midnight on Cape Mesurado, and | 
thought of the past—the slave-trade with its desola- | 
ting cruelties along that whole coast,—and of the fu- 
ture, when flourishing communities, founded and built | 
upon Christian principles,shall bring light and salva-| 
tion to all the dark tribes that had been so long vie-| 
tims of the white man’s murderous cupidity, He | 
contrasted the situation of the Colony then, with | 
but 300 inhabitants surrounded by and in danger! 
from the slave-traders,—with its circumstances now, | 
| having more than ten times the population, its terri- 
tory explored and vastly enlarged, the slave facto-! 
ries for 150 miies in each direction broken up, and 
| every thing indicative of peace and prosperity. 

He then referred to the origin of the Society, 
and to some of the objecticos urged against it. kh 
had been said that the Society was intended to rivet 
the chains of slavery. The names of its founders 
and leading members ought to be a sufficient) 
answer. Perhaps it might not be generally known 
that Granville Sharpe—the distinguised friend of the 
blacks who procured the celebrated decision ia the | 
case of the negro Somerset, according to which 

| *sluves cannot breathe in England’--thought it: most | 
benevolent enterprize to colonize in Africa the poor 
free blacks of London, and that such was the origin | 
of the colony of Sierra Leone. Yes, in Englaad, to 
which we were so often referred for just and soble 
sentiments on this subject, the benevolence of the 
Colonization system had long been acknowledged. 
There was no question, Mr. G. said, about the} 
character of slavery, asa political and moral vil; | 


on that point all minds were made up and all agr 
ine quesuvn was, Phere Steet re wre aa 


ert 


ever be such a feeling as remorse as distinguished 
from regret; nor why it would not be proper to 
speak of a dog or a horse as virtuous. Nor do we 
see how men, especially those of no uncommon 
powers of inind and of limited information,, are to 
arrive, by the consideration of tendencies, at a high- 
er standard of morality than that “ ideal law” given 
us by our Creator, first in our own reason and con- 
science and again in his word. What is right 
doubtless conduces most to the. general happiness; 
but that this tendency is all that can be meant by 
right, is a conclusion to which no man can arrive, 
we are sure, without stifling,by speculation, a voice 
within him, to which the speculative power ought 
always to be kept subordinate. 





MR. JAY’S LETTER. 

A letter from the Hon, William Jay, published in 
our last, doubtless aftracted the attention of our 
readers, Itis really refreshing to find in an Anti- 
Colonization newspaper an article containing so 
much good sense and breathing so excellent a 
spirit. We copied it partly for that reason, and 
partly for the purpose of making a few comments. 

1. Immediate Emancipation, 

Mr. Jay’s language respecting the views and 
feelings of those who do not believe in the duty or 
expediency of immediate emancipation, might, we 
think, be amended in some particulars. 

In the first place, itis not, as Mr. Jay’s words 
imply, for advocating immediate emancipation, that 
men are called “ dangerous fanatics.” He may 
advocate itas long as he pleases, in the spirit of this 
letter and in the way pointed out by himself as the 
proper one, without finding such epithets applied 
to his name—unless it be by some “ fanatical” ad- 
voeate of slavery. Itis by the spirit, and manner,and 
measures ,—not by the principle—that the use of such | 
epithets is provoked, 














| 
It is good to| 
be zealously affected in*a good cause. ‘The more| 
zealous one is the better—provided only that his| 
zeal impels him along the path of wisdom and duty. | 
itis when zeal is not according toknowledge, or to 
that love which worketh no ill, that itis condemned. | 
Secondly,—in the sentence, “In their opinion | 
the slaves are not yet fit for freedom, and therefore 
it is Reeessrry to wait patiently till they ure,”*—the | 
words ‘to wait patiently” should be stricken out, | 
and the words “ to labor diligently” substituted. In 
the creed—however it inay be in their practice—in | 
the creed of the advocates of gradual emancipation, | 
so far as we know, patient waiting without effort, 
has no place. They too are for acting immediately; | 
for doing what is right immediately; for exhibiting, 
immediately, in their conduct towards the slaves, 
the spirit of Christianity; for immediately adopting 
such measures as will abolish slavery and all its at- 
tendant evils in the best and speediest way. The 
difference between them and the immediate aboli- 


tionists respects only the means of attaining the 
same end. 


cates of the doctrine are loo zealous. 


In the olhyeet—the elevation of the slaves 
to all the immunities and enjoyments of Christian! 
freemen as soon as possible—they agree perfectly. 
As to the manner in which this is to be effected, 
there is a great variety of opinion, and a vast deal 
of indefinite declamation. In the writings of those! 
among us who call themselves advocates of imme- 
diate abolition, we have nowhere found an instance | 
in Which it is proposed expressly to place the slaves | 
immediately and in all respects on the same footing 
with the free whites, Some sort of temporary guar- 
dianship always forms part of their plan. What- 
ever they may say in the heat of argument or de- 
clamation against slaveholding, when they under-| 
take to explain themselves they invariably give you | 
a plan based on the very principles of the 


ip radual’ 
feewnry anerenic 





here again, all were agreed in saying that it ¢ould} 
be done safely and peaceably only through the will | 
| of the masters. The friends of this Society believed | 
that they were exerting powerful influence to-| 
wards the entire abolition of the system in that vay. 
He never knew a warm advocate of the So-iety 
who did not urge its claims on this prineiple. | 
Such was the views of its Southern friends unver-| 
sally. And were not men on the spot, where its! 
influences had been seen for ten or fifteen years, 
quite as well able to judge of its tendencies, as 
speculators 500 miles off? The great 
abolition was the will of the masters. 


obstacie to 
The Society 
approached them in such a way as to gain a favera- 
thle hearing and excite conscientious reflectinn, 
Just so sure as the system thus becomes a common 
| topic of thought and conversation, it is abolished, 
And not a vessel could sail for Liberia—not a com- 
pany of emigrants could travel towards the port 
from which they were to embark, without awaking 
throughout the whole south thoughts and feelings in 
favor of emancipation, thatcould vever again sleep. 
‘The destinies of more than 2,000,000 of our brethren 

| depended on the course we should pursue on this 
subject, and it became us to act considerately. The 
same law that commanded the abolition of slavery 
as soon as it can best be done, required no less im- 
peratively that it should not be done sooner—re- 
quired that we take the time necessary to do it safely. 
Mr. G. proceeded to answer the objection from 
the magnitude and difficulty of the enterprise, and | 
concluded by contrasting the past, and what we 
may expect to be the future, influence of commerce | 
on Africa. 
Mr. Williams, Vice Agent, described the state of 
the colony when he first made it his home. At his 
first visithe found there only a few thatched huts; 
and when he returned with his family there was no 
suitable shelter for them. While erecting houses 
they had to sleep on their arms. 
was flourishing. 


The slave trade} 
He had seen seven slave vessels! 
in the very port of Monrovia; and a few miles dis-| 
tant there were factories with hundreds of slaves, 
whom the colony had not physical foree enough to 
liberate. Since thattime he had himself assisted | 
in two expeditions against the slavers,in which about 
150 of their victims were set at liberty.—There 
4 were now in Liberia 1000 permanent buildings; and 
6 churches and 4 schvols, well attended.—As to the 
morals of the Colony, he had seen but two men 
drunk (dead drunk) since he had lived there, and 
had heard more profane language since he left Mon- 
rovia than for nine years before. He concluded 
with mentioning the strong desire of the natives to 
learn the white man’s fashion, &c. 

Mr. Roberts, High Sheriff, stated facts respect- 
ing the flourishing state of colonial commerce—the 
extent of their intercourse with the interior—and| 
the suppression of the slay e-trade along 300 miles 
of coast. He understood that the colonists had 
been accused of furnishing rum for carrying on this 
trade. It was utterly false. | 

Rev. Mr. Malcom of this city and Mr. Gurley) 
made a few remarks, while cards were circulated | 
for subscriptions. 

A considerable number of people of color were | 
present,—who, from the fact ‘that they hissed the | 
statements of Messrs. Williams and Roberts respect-| 
ing the liberation of slaves and the suppression of 
the slave-trade, were supposed to be among the 
friends of the so-called “ Anti-Slavery Society !’’ 


“ Tue Ines or Rieut.”—On “ H. W.’s” princi-| 
ples we should be sadly puzzled to account for the 
existence of words and phrases in all languages im-| 
plying the existence of the «istinction whieh the) 
Vermont Chronicle asserts and he denies. We do 
not see how conscience could exist; why there should 





18, In the kind} 
Perhaps Mr. Jay may apply his 
principles more rigidly ,—as we kuow to be the case | 
with some British abolitionists. 
2. Means of Jwakening the Public Mind, &c. 
The remarks on this subject are excellent—inelu-| 


of guardiauship. 


ding what is said of slavery in the District of Co-| 
lumbia. ‘To petitions for the abolition of slavery | 
where it is unquestionably competent for Congress 
to do it, we have more than once put our name;| 
and we think it the duty of all lovers of their country | 
to do what they can to effect that object. , 

3. Influences of Colonization, 

On this subject Mr. Jay says: 


Asto the Colonization Society, it is neither a 
wicked conspiracy on the one hand, nor a panacea 
for slave ry on the other. Many wise and good men 
belong to it, and believe in its efficacy. The Socie- 
ty may do good in Affien; and it will rescue many 
free negroes from oppression, by removing them 
from the Slave States. As tothe voluntary manu-!| 
missions which it prompts or facilitates, I much 
doubt whether they will sensibly lessen the number 
of slaves; nor is it clear to me that the extinction of 
slavery would be hastened by the immediate remo- 
valto Africa of one half of all the slaves in the couy- 
try; as the value of the remaining half would thas 
he greatly enhanced, and their owners would of 
course be less disposed to part with them than they 
are now. 


Here are two points that require attention. In the 
first place, in what sense do the advocates of Coloni- 
zation regard it as “a panacea for slavery?” There 
is doubtless a great variety of opinions among them 
on this as well as on some other points; but gener- 
ally, we presuine, their views may be stated in this 
way: They do not regard their enterprize as a 
panacea for slavery by its direct operation—that be- 
ing confined entirely to the free. Nor do they re- 
gard itas such, in the sense that nothing else ever! 
need be done to abolish slavery. Some of them! 
think that other efforts shoukl be made now; others 
that we ought to concentrate our energies on this 
one point for the present, as the best means of pre- 
paring all parties and all circumstances for some- 
thing else; and others still, that perhaps the exer- 


tions of non-slaveholders 


may always be most) 
profitably made in this direction,—leaving whatev-| 
er else may be necessary—except in the way of dis- 
cussion, &e.—to slaveholders.—But they all pro-| 
pably agree in thinking it a ‘* panacea” in the sense 
that its operations may put an end to the slave sys- 
tem in this country ;—a consummation to which itis! 
tending, } 

First, by its influence on the public mind through-| 
out the country, and especially in the slaveholding 
states. It keeps attention fixed on slavery and its 
It is in the anti-slavery spirit that it finds its 
chief support; and that is a spirit which gathers 
strength and power with wonderful rapidity, by ex- 
ercise. 


evils. 


Not a vessel leaves the country with emi- 
grants for Liberia, without fixing the attention of 
masters, throughout the whole South, on the injus- 
tice of the slave system and the political and moral | 
evils that uttend it. The appeal comes home to them; | 
the questions that are started bear closely on their 
own persona Irelations to their fellow men. 

Secondly, Colonization tends to that result by re- 
moving the prominent obstacles and objections to| 
emancipation. ‘The master used to say that he| 
could not emancipate his slaves, because the beat 
forbade it; and when urged to do something to ef-| 
fe ct a repeal of those laws, he would point you to 
the free tincks around him, and call upon you to 
say whether his slaves were not in every respect 
more comfortable,and in circumstances more favor- 
able to their moral and religious interests, We 
have nothing to say now of the justice of this appeal; 
itis made sincerely, and, whether right or wrong, 
the thought of emancipation is put to sleep by it. 
Now colonization in the first place removes the le- 
gal impediment, and then shows the master where } 





Nor is it because the advo-|- 


freedom may be a blessing to people of color, what- 
ever he may think of it in his own neighborhood. 
He can no longer put the question aside as he has 
done. It is constantly forcing itself upon his mind 
and conscience. He is compelled to think and speak 
and act. 

Thirdly, the way is thus prepared for the action of 
the state gover for the abolition of the sys- 
tem by law. A revolution in public opinion is ef- 
fected; and manifests itself at the elections and in 
the Halls of Legislation. So many minds are led to 
study the subject with intense interest, that new 
light springs forth, new plans are suggested, and 
the whole community comes gradually to the con- 
viction that the system can and must he done away, 
safely and soon. By the progress of individual 
emancipation, the number and relative political 
power of non-slaveholders in the southern states, 
will constantly increase, and they, and others ready 
to act with them, soon beeome the majority. 

But here we come to the second point that de- 
mands comment, in the above extract, viz: that the 
emancipation and removal of part of the slaves will 
increase the value of the remainder. Although this 
argument seems to us so evidently at war with all rea- 
son and experience that we are astonished to find it 
urged by one accustomed, like Mr. Jay, to reflect on 
such subjects, yet it has been used extensively and 
with no little success, We hope the reader will 


bear with us, therefore, while we examine its 
claims, 





In the first place ,however,we must request attention 
tothe manner in which part of the slaves are supposed 
to be sent away. Were itto be done by such unprin- 
cipled wretches as raise slaves for the Southern mar- 
ket, there might by some reason in the argument. 
They would send such as could best be spared—se- 
lecting from each family those who diminish rather 
than increase its value asa whole; and would man- 
age the business in such a way as to keep up the 
slave-system in its vigor, and protect it against the 
near rivalry of free labor. But colonization in the 
hands of its present friends—whether slayeholders 
or not--operates differently. The master emancipates 
all his slaves; and either supplies their place entire- 
ly by free labor, or with comparatively few ree la- 
borers carries on a less extensive business. Qr per- 
haps, he sends out a few of his best slaves; and in- 
stead of supplying their place, cultivates fewer acres. 
In neither case does he, by his act of emancipation, 
make room for the employment of other slaves. 
The work before done by the emancipated, either | 
remains undone, or is performed by free laborers. 
To go into the market for new slaves, would belie 








the convictions by which the emancipation was pro- 
fessedly occasioned. 

Thus much premised, let us see how Coloniza-! 
tion would affect the value of the unemancipated. 

1. Slaves always bear the highest price where | 
their number, compared with that of the whites, is! 
greatest. The maximum of price is found in the 
rice and sugar regions, where there are harily | 
whites enough to superintend the blacks; the mini- | 
mum, in the hill country of the more northern slave- | 
holding states, where the whites constitute a vast) 
majority of the population. Go through the whole | 
slaveholding country, and you will find the price of 
slaves very uniformly increase with their increase 
of number, and vice versa. 


| 


2. Slave labor can never withstand the competi- 
tien of free labor. The great western canal of N. 
York, it has been well remarked, has given « blow 
to slavery wherever it depended on grain-growing 
for support, from which it ean never recover. So! 
it has been and so it will always be, whenever any | 
staple of a slaveholding country comes to be so/ 
extensively cultivated by freemen as in any con- 
8S. atte ~epyry wimrket, wn tr 
point political economists and careful observers, m 
all classes, perfectly agree. Hence the removal of a 
large number of slaves from Virginia, for instance, 
tn the way above mentioned, will have a double 
operation against the system;—Ist, by bringing free | 
Inhor into more extensive and immediate competi- 
tion with that of slaves, and thus diminishing the 
value of the latter; and @dly. by showing slavehold- 
ers, by examples before their eyes, and by pressure | 
close around them, the source of which they cannot | 


teat oe te 


fail to see,—that slavery is expensive to themselves | 
individually. Will they long continue to act against | 
what they know to be their own pecuniary interest? | 
$. Emancipation in the way above pointed out 
would rapidly increase the number of those in slave- | 
holding states, who are entirely free from all con- 
nexion with the system, and are in circumstances to 
speak and act bokily and independently for its ex- 
tinction. Whena man has given freedom to his| 
own slaves, he feels himself authorized to act on 
decided anti-slavery principles in business and in| 
polities. The very act was the most effective an-| 
nouncement possil:le, of his convictions; and he | 
pledged himself ly it, as a consistent man, to oppose | 
the system hy all proper means in his power. You 
thus have raised up, here and there throughout the 
whole South, zealous and well-qualified preachers 
of anti-slavery—men whose characters are known, 
whose motives cannot be impeached, against whoin 
no sectional prejudice can exist,and whose examples 
give weight and authority to the least word they may | 
utter on the subject. ‘T'hese are the men who are to 
abolishslavery. ‘Their numberwill rapidly increase. | 
They will have their representatives in the Legisla-| 
tures. We shall see their eloquent memorials and 
petitions for the repeal of laws that prohibit eman- 
cipation, and for the enactment of laws for the abo- 
lition of slavery itself. 


And while this process is 
going on, the internal slave-trade will be becoming 
more and more disreputable—to say nothing of 
awakened conscience on the subject. 
shall cause the price of slaves to rise? 
hinder its fajling—falling rapidly ? 
If these views are sound, they abundantly war-| 
rant the belief that Colonization will diminish the | 
value of slaves, instead of increasing it, and may 
even be reasonably regarded, as in an important| 
sense, a “panacea for slavery.” 


What, then, 
What shall} 


| 
If they are not| 
sound, we shall be glad to correct any errors which 
can be pointed out. 


“A Member of the New England Anti-Slavery | 
Society" is ** astonished,” and so forth, that the silence 
of that Society’s Report on the subject of receipts and e«- 
penditures should have been mentioned, as it was, on the | 


eve ofthe 4thof July. Did not the ‘* Member’ know 


that this silence had been the subject of eomment in the | 
newspapers several weeks before that time? If he did not, | 
the officers of the society did. They had ample time to} 
counteract any erroneous impressions that might thus be 
made on the public mind, and yet no satisfactory explana- | 
tion appeared. —Let us see what the explanation now given 


amounts to: | 


** The simple truth of the matter is: The Treasurer's | 
account was omitted in the Annual Report, through an in- | 
advertance; and as the funds of the Society for the first 
year, were of course small, and had been furnished chiefly 
by the long-tried friends of the cause, it was not thought 
necessary by the Board of Managers to issue ® special re- 
port merely to give publicity to ‘* a detailed account of its 
expenditures.”’ 

Now, in the first place, we should be glad to know 
whether such an “ inadvertance’’ ever happened to any 
other Society? Secondly, if the funds were so small, it 
would be much more easy to state their amount and show 
what was done with them, than to silence inquirers by re- 
bakes and apologies. Thirdly, were the contributions ta- 
ken ap in several towns—of which the agents in their cor- 
respondence took care that the publie should be duly inform- 
ed—so trifling ss to be unworthy of notice? Ifso, why 
did the agents notice them at all? If not, why may we 
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not know the amount? Were the Contributors on those 
eccasions among the ‘ long-tried friends of the cause 
Fourthly, as the designation “* Anti-Colonization Society 
has been called an ‘ unkind nickname,’ may we not ‘a 
permitted to see the evidence that proves it such? 
the evidence which shows the Society to haye done 
much against something else as against Colonization: . 
far as we are acquainted with its doings, ANti-Coloni>. 
tion’’is certainly a designation more according to trath thas 
*‘anti-slavery.’’ The Treasurer’s report would throw 
some light on the subject. 


—that is, 


IMPRISONMENT FOR ScHOOL-KEEPiINg!_. 
Cranda!l has been arrested and imprisoned for keepi 
school of 17 colored misses at Canterbury, Ct., Under the 
late law of that state which prohibits schools for Colored 
children from abroad—a law beyond all doubt Uncongt;. 
tutional, to say nothing of the feelings that must have di. 
tated it. Miss C. was put into a cell which had before 
been oceupied by a murderer, and after spending one day 
there obtained bail. Some of the Connecticut Papers con. 
plain that she declined taking bail at first, that she might 
be imprisoued. Supposing that to have been the case,— i, 
was proper, as she had an opportunity, that she should 
pursue sach a course as to exhibit the law in all its odious. 
ness. 


Miss 


"Za 


ROBERT SOUTH, . 

We propose to give some extracts from the dic. 
courses of this great preacher,—in their primi 
form filling several volumes, but a selection from 
which in an American reprint, has not long ago 
heen issued. Their author, we much fear, is known 
to numbers by repatation alone; and what is Worse 
yet, a repatation merely for wit. But his acuteness. 
imagination,taste or eloquence, were neither of them 
second to the nbove quality; as the testimonies gs) 
joined sufficiently evince. 


live 


ul 
We seriously doubt 
whether to any author in the confines of English Li. 
terature,—understood only of sermons, we have . 
such doubt,—higher or more numerous tributes could 
be collected; or from sources more distinet, various 
and even opposite. Those which we produce noy 
however, are from the periodical eriticisin of our 
own age; and they presentcertainly a curious ya. 
riety. Each is aw authority by itself; representing 
mere literature, the high church, the evangelical jow 
church, and the orthodox dissenters. Had there 
heen added to them, as there might, like testimonies 
from Dr. Johnson,Granger, Vicessimns, Knox, Ful. 


ler, Richard Cecil, Dr. Dwight, and others, the 


patience of our readers might not perhaps have ear. 
ried them through. 


«Dr. South extravagant and almost ungovernable 
wit; yet ever eloquent, prefownd, moral, and bold {or 
God and for truth."’ Chr. Observer, for 1823 

‘* As a preacher we do not hesitate to express our opine 
ion, that South is second to none who have adorned the 
He has more feeling than Parrow, nore 
compactness than Taylor. Excepting in his Propensity to 
jesting and abuse, his taste was exquisite; and in his hay 
pier compositions, the structure and cadence of his periods 
is equal to anything of which our langaage can boast.” 
Eclectic Rev. for Feb. 1818. 

** No country can boast of greater names than then (viz 
the age of Charles II.) graced the English churely:— a 
fices to name ‘Taylor and Barfow aud South, the most e'- 
oquent,most cogent,most powerful of oar divines.”’ Lond 
Quart. Rev. No. 57. Algair, No, 69. ** They who had 
been trained in the old ways of soand and orthodox leam- 
ing—like Clarendon and Barrow and Soath—preserved 
for us astyle of English undefiled, not less excellent in 
manner than in argument.’’ 

*- Asa judge of men and manners, a careful observer of 
human life, South deserves the highest praise. His sr- 
mons contain innumerable thoughts that are striking and 
true, though not the most obvious to a common thinker; 
and the infinite variety and fulness of the man’s understand- 
ing and imagination often led him to crowd intaone short 
sermen what a modern book-maker would have diffused 
over a folio. * * * * Satire, invective and ridicule he 
poured forth in a copious and continued stream: words 
were the only weapons his profession allowed him to ose; 
but he wielded them with a terrible vigor and effect. * * * 
To be properly appreciated his sermons should be. care- 


fully studied; they have the unequivoca! stamp w\\<'® 
1. 


tere or tlw ewe @ grows Semmes CNMNOt batt to 
press.’’ Retrospective Rev. Vol. 13. 

Map or Amuerst.—An excellent map of Amherst, 
by Alonzo Gray and Charles B. Adams, lithographed by 
Pendleton, has just been published,—whicl many of our 
readers, being much interested im that town, will be glad 
to possess. On the same sheet are very handsome views 
of the College and the Mount Pleasant Institution 


tro7** A Friend of Trath’” has not sent his name,— 
which would seem necessary as a pledge for the fultilmest 
of his promises. Besides—we are net satisfied that « 
would be wise or proper to pablish just such a paper as hs 


ir? The communication signed “* Consistency,’ ‘abou! 
which the author inquires, is not published, because we 
do not think it would do any good. We do not claim t 
be infallible in our judgment in such eases: but we most 
permitted to decide for ourselves, even against a whole 
army of subscribers and constant readers, should we in any 
case happen conscientiously to differ from them. Weare 
always obliged to them, however, for any communications 
or suggestions that they may think calculated to make the 
paper more acceptable and useful 





For the Boston Recorder 
Sunday School Teaching 

Me. Evrror.—-Allow me to present through th 
medium of your paper, the following facts, whieh 
occurred yesterday. It is not sapposed that (0 | 
many Sabbath School teachers they present ant | 
thing peculiar; but so long as there are a few wh 
complain that they cannot interest their pupils, * 
suificient reason exists for their publication: 

An industrious teacher ina Sunday School wes 
toiling over a class of three boys, from four to f 
years of age, and trying almost m vain to interes! 
them in their lesson. His conversation was p! 
and familiar, and his tone and manner ki dar 





gentle. ‘Do you know,” he would say, “? 
Christ loves little children?” “ Do yon know whet 
Ought not link “ 


r 


he did for them to save them?” 
children to love Christ?” &c. 
’ < ee ° 
It was easy to observe that these questions, s!/*] 
ttle er 


one 


as they appear to adults—were te these | 
quite unintelligible; and while the teacher, Pp! 
felt a degree of discouragement that he could not® 
4 
" — chair ateadl 

much as gain their interest, or even their § 
e hovs 
Christ 


—or any 


fet 
attention, it occurred to me that neither of 
had any definite or adequate conception 0! 
. 1. 
who, or what he was, or how he looke: 


1 phat 


clear and distinct notions of his existence; 8" 
consequently, all the conversation was t th 
unknown tongue, 

The course of instruction with two of ‘he 
was for a few moments changed; and the fol 
conversation took place. 

“ Do you know what makes it so hot 
“ No Sir.” “ Do you see the drops of 
that boy’s face?” Yes Sir.” “ Well 
“ No Sir.” Don" 
“T don't know.” “ We 4 
do you know where the sweat comes fron a 
Sir.” © Well itcomes out of the skin of hit! 
Did you know there was water in your *" 
“No Sir.” “There is, in yours and i ent 
body’s: but do you know what makes it ¢ ad 
the face? “No Sir.” “It comes out becae* 
weather is so hot. The heat makes us swe" 

“ Does that book—the Bible—say anything *”” 
sweat of the face?” “1 do not know. No * 
“ I think it does. But let as see, Can you ™ 
the Bible?” “ Yes Sir.” ‘Then you ma} : 
that line.” “ In—the—sweat—of thy—J@ , 
—shali—eat bread.—” (He smiled.) “ De 
know what it means?” “No Sir.” “ The" ie 
tell you. The great God, who made v8 all, ‘ 
Adam, the first man, and was one day talking " 
him; and what you have been reading 4'¢ a 
the words which he said to him. Now yo ‘ 
that bread is made of wheat and other kinds of &™ 


to day 


know what we call them?” 
say he sweats?” 


ome 


bout 


made 
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don’t you?” = Yes Sir, 
to work hard, in the hot 
sow wheat and make it 
Adam of this, and tellin 
have to work to raise | 
face would sweat when 
never know this before?’ 

« But stop a moment; 
was that you read? Tr 
« Sweat.” “ Very weil 
« Bread.” “Can you thin 

He now began to look 
and with a little aid succe 
gratified. 

« Do you know how th 
getsout of it? “ No Sir 
are holes in the skin, for 
no, Sir.” “ There are, 
they are so small that yo 
we had a glass cailed a 
things that we look at a 
then see them; and the s 
holes as a sponge. You 
you not?” “ Ves Sir.” 

He then took up the 
again; and having done 
when an address from ¢ 
the class exercises. 

I leave it to the read 
he anid the teacher of t 
draw from this experime 
bility of inaking childre 
Holy Scriptures. 

July 15, 1833. 
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They refused to recon 
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nate and universal circul 
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Pports, and especially h 

ths, when they have a 
le characters of good me 
om which correct inform 
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0 ** correction”? whatever 
[ have been grieved in | 
apers, to see the misst 
d the distortion of facts, 
om inconsiderateness a 
atient investigation, aud 
ost in proclaiming the ne 

be rebuked. Better tha 
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e continually leading u 
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don’t you?” =“ Ves Sir.” “It is; and men have 
to work hard, in the hot weather, to plough, and 
sow wheat and make it grow; and God was telling 
Adam of this, and telling him how hard he would 
have to work to raise bread to eat; and how his 
face would sweat when he was doing it. Did you 
never know this before?” “ No Sir,” 

«« But stop a moment; do you remember what it 
was that you read? Try tothink of one word.” 
« Sweat.’ “ Very well; now think of another.” 
« Bread.” “Can you think ofno more?” “ No Sir.” 

He now began to look for the place to read it; 
and with a little aid succeeded, and appeared highly 
gratified. 

« Do you know hew the sweat or water in the skin 
gets out of it? “ NoSir.” “Do you think there 
are holes in the skin, for it tocome out at?” “ Oh, 
no, Sir.” ‘* There are, a great many of them; but 
they are so small that you can harely see them. If 
we had a glass called a microscope, which makes 
things that we look at appear very large, we could 
then see them; and the skin would appear as full of 
holes xs a sponge. Yow have seen a sponge, have 
you not » «© Yes Sir.” = 
” He then took up the Bible to read the passage 
again; and having done it, was reading on farther, 
when an address from the superintendant closed 
the class exercises, 

I leave it tothe reader to judge what inferences 
be and the teacher of the class in question ought to 
draw from this experiment, in regard to the possi- 
bility of making children take an interest in the 
Holy Scriptures, A Teacuer. 

July 15, 1833. 


Fer the Boston Recorder. 
MORAL REFORM, 
General Association—errors in Newspapers. 

Mr. Tracy.—The Editor of the Lowell Observer, 
in his paper of last week, says he has learned that 
the General Association of this state at their late 
meeting, “refused to pass a vote commending” the 
work of Moral Reform “ to the fostering care of the 
churches.” If the E:litor had received his infor- 
mation from any one who attended the meeting, or 
if he had looked into your paper of the last two 
weeks, in which you have given so full and correct 
a report of the doings of the Association, he would 
not, Lam confident, have made such an assertion; 
nor would he have thonght that he had any occasion 
for intimating, that the members of that body were 
deterred from exposing vice, * through fear of injur- 
ing either their pecuniary interests or their delicate 
nerves.” 

The fact is, the General Association, did, with en- 
tire unanimity, pass a resolution, “ most earnestly and 
specially recommending to all the ministers and mem- | 
hers of our churches to unite in the use of efficient and | 
appropriate means” for the promotion of this very 
object. * 

They refused to recommend a particular individ- 





ual to the confidence of the community, as vtompe- 
tent in every respect to take the direction of this re- 
formation, and a paper which he edits, to indiscrim- 
inate and universal circulation; and refused, because 
they were not sufficiently acquainted with his quali- 
fications to give such a recommendation. 

There could have been no other foundation than | 
this, for the report, which the Editor of the Obser- 
ver received, and which he has published and com- 





mented on, as if it were undoubted fuet. 

Ought notthe Editor ofa religious paper to be ex- 
ceedingly careful how be gives currency to flying 
reports, and especially how he treats them as sober 

ths, when they have an important bearing upon | 


We characters of good men, and when the sources | 

m which correct information may be obtained are 
Within hia weweds? <2 fader atatemevvety orrwey reowrmtem, 
no ‘* correction’? whatever can wholly obliterate. 

I have been grieved in looking into some religious 
papers, to see the misstatements, the discoloring 
and the distortion of facts, which, Idgubt not, arose 
from inconsiderateness and haste—-from a want of | 
patient investigation, and from a desire to be i] 
most in proclaiming the news. 


Such a spirit ought 
to be rebuked, 


Better that we should have no reli- 
gious papers, than that we should have those that 
are continually leading us astray. In this opinion 
{am sure that you will agree with me. I am oblig- 
ed to you for the part you have already taken in 
correcting this evil. | hope you will continue tocor-| 
rect and exhort and rebuke your editorial brethren, | 
until all our religious papers at least, shall speak | 
forth nought but words of truth and soberness. 
<A Member of the General Association. 


Boston ConGreGations.—Can it be true, that 
there is any congregation in Boston, the minister of which | 
is afraid to speak the truth on important topics connect- 
ed with morals?—afraid to utter a word in his own pul- 
pit against what he believes to be prevalent and flagrant 
sin? One would think there must be some mistake. But 
We give the statement as we find it. A correspondent of 
the New York Journal of Commerce, in an account of a! 
Temperance meeting held at Saratoga on the 4th instant, | 

ays, that the Rev, Mr. Pierpont of this city addreased the 

heeting, and after a few words of apology fur saying any- 
hing, “‘went on to do what he said he could not, 
rough fear of giving personal offence, do in his 
bun pulpit, viz. to expose the responsibility which rests 
pon the distillers and venders of ardent spirits, for all the 
diamities which intemperance brought upon society. He} 
ven denounced the manufacture and traffic as morally | 
minal and felonious; and he called upon the casuists to | 
lcline moral guilt, averring that the moment they defined | 
Pt, he could fix it upon the makers and venders of spiritu- 


us poisons.”” 


CoLontgation Megrinas.—We understand that, by invitat ont 
‘Mr. Garley, a meeting of gentiemen friendly to the Coloniza- 
Society will be held this evening, at the Vestry of the Old 
th Charch, Spring Lane. Another public meeting will pro- 
beheld some day thie week, of which due notice wil! be| 
in the daily papers, 
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ECCLESIASTICAL. 


at Princetun, June 19th, as Paster of the Congrega-! 
“ Church and Society, Rev. Joun P. Cowies. Sermon by 
: Re r. Linsley of Boston. . 
“talled at Hontington, L. 1., Jaly 2, Rev. L. F. Watcrpay, 
Poster of the Presbyterian Church. Sermon by the Rev. Dr. | 
Pring of New Vork. 


Ordained 


NOTICES. 
‘ATE CONVENTION OF THE FRIENDS OF TEMPER. 
ANCE, 
Agreeably to a recent vote of the Massachusetts Seciety 
¢ Suppression of Intemperanee, every Temperance Socie- 
this Commonwealth, and the friends of Temperance in ev- 
wn and village where ne Temperance Society is formed, 
reby invited, and urgently requested to cheose two or 
re delegates to meet in Convention at Worcester on the sec- 
Wenpnrspay of Septembe: next, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 
’ The object of the State Society in calling this Convention 
\e devise and adopt measures for carrying the temperance 
) inte more full and effectual operation in all perts of the 
mon wealth Per order, HN. Hiprern, Cor. See, 
\ 1. —Poblishers of newspapers in al! parts of the Common- 
“th are respectfully-reqnested to publich the shove notice for 
't'") successive weeks previous to the time fixed for the meet- 
fof the Convention. * 
The Members af the Norfolk Association of Ministers are re- 
*'fully reminded, that their next meet 
«Rev. Mr. Perkins,’ Weymonth, on 
In behalf of the Association, 





y, the 90th ima:, 
D. Sixvromp, Scribe. 





Th Brecative Gemattns of che American Doctrinal Troct 
i meet on the wesday, Oth of Augest next, at 
Moclery's Depository, 1% Washington 

Braintree, July 10, 1833. 





reet, le 
ae Pennine, Sec'y. 





Londen dates are to May 8}. 

A weaty of peace between the Ottoman Porte and the 
Pacha of Egypt, has been actually signed on the terms 
dictated by the latter, the Sultan having a to cede 
Adana and every thing else d ded by 





hemet Ali. 
All aecoants from Oporto lead us to expect that a 
movement on the part of the forces of the young Queen 
is at hand. Many fresh troops have reached the scene of 
action, and every thing demonstrates some spcedy momen- 
tous exertion. ; 


West India Slavery. 

A debate on this subject o¢curred in the House of Com- 
mons on the 30th of May, when Mr. Stanley gave notice 
of an important modification in the government plan for 
emancipation. The proposal now is, that the slaves shal! 
be subject to 12 yeurs apprenticeship; during which they 
shall work three-fourths of their time for food, clothing, 
&c. and receive for the remaining one fourth payment at 
the rate of at least one twelfth of their estimated value, 
annually. Ifthey can contrive in any way, to raise more 
than the 12th part per annum, they can purchase the re- 
mainder of their time at the rate fixed. The planters are 
to receive from governinent, as remuneration for losses— 


ly located in the Island? How is confidence—utterly lost 
and ruined—to be restored? [Journal of Commerce. 








RELEASE OF THE MISSIONARIES. 

The political opponents of Governor Lumpkin complain 
80 loudly of the release of the missionaries that he has been 
induced to publish a correspondence on the subject, of 
which the following letter is part: 

His Excellency Wilson Lumpkin, 
Governor of the State of Georgia. 

The undersigned citizens of the State of New York, 
having bestowed much attention on the proceedings in 
the case of S 1A. and Elizar Butler, and 
viewing those proceedings as likely to affect the welfare 
of the other States and the whole Union, feel it their 
duty to submit to your consideration the result of their 
reflections on the subject. As this expression of their 
opinions and wishes, springs from no feelings adverse to 
Georgia, but on the contrary is prompted solely by a 
regard to what they sincerely believe to be the true in- 
terest of all parties, they flatter themselves you will not 
deem it either obtrusive or improper. 

Permit us then to state that under all existing cir- 
cumstances, we deem it a matter of great moment, that 








not, as before proposed, as a loan to be repaid with inter- 
est—15,000,000 pounds sierling,—which is to be raised 
by an additional duty on sugar. With this modification, 
Mr. Buxton expressed his willingness to vote fr the plan. 
He said: 


The determined spirit exhibited by the negroes during 
the late insurrection in Jamaica, proved that there would 
be imminent danger in again driving them to desperation. 
A refractory negro was told to work, but he replied that he 
would never work again without wages.—The muskets of 
the soldiers were pointed at him, and he was again told to 
g° to work; he made the same unswer as before, and fell 
pierced with bally. He mentioned this not as an atrocity, | 
but as a warning. Whea man could thas. brave death | 
with the fortitude of martyrs and herocs, they could not be 
kept inslavery. (fear, hear.) He was pleased with the | 
modifications which the right hon. secretary proposed to 
make in his plan, and he believed the public generally | 
would approve of them. He felt himself placed in a pe- 
culiar situation. He could not conceal from himself the | 
fact that if an amendment should be carried, and the pres- 
ent measure lust, the consequence would be an immediate 
insurrection of the negroes. Emancipation would then 
be more precipi and uncomr ted than it was now 
proposed to be.—With all his zeal for the cause of the ne- 
groes he had not the firmness to contemplate with any 
thing like satisfaction a termination of slavery so horrible 
asthat. (Hear hear.) Le objected to the phraseology 
of one part of the right hon. gentleman's resolutions, name- | 
ly, that which described the masters as the proprietors of 
the slaves.—'I'he slaves did not belong to them, and nev- 
er had belonged to them. When that word should be 
struck out, he believed that he should be able to support 
the plan which had been submitted to the house. 





Soutn Arrica.—The accounts from the Cape of 
Good Hope contain a very melancholy statement of the 
sufferings of the tribe called Buharutsi, situated beyond 
the colony, who had been driven from their country by 
the advance of that warlike tribe the Zoolas; and al- 
though they had fled full six days’ jonrney, they were 
still pursued by their implacable foe. ‘They were in a 
state of absolute starvation. Numbers of them, driven by 
despair, had resolved to turn back, and rather perish by | 
the spears of the Zoolas than die the lingering death of | 
famine. In attempting this, handreds had been stabbed | 
on the way. The missionaries on the frontier, with most 
praiseworthy humanity, had sent out two of their body, 
and necessary attendants and some cattle, to conduct the 
reu.nant of the tribe to Griqua town, amounting to about 
eight hundred persons, all that were left of many thou- 
sands. Such, however, were the sufferings they endured 
on the road, that after travelling daring tw0 days, the suffer- 
ers refused to proceed further, with the exception of about 
fifty, who had proceeded to Molito, which they safely 
reached. It seems the Zoolas, who had been compelled 
to retire before Dingann, had rushed like a torrent upon | 
the Baharutsi coantry, and had entirely swept away the 
old inhabitants, the whole country being covered with | 
skulls and human bones. One tribe, the Bohetti, had | 
been entirely cut off; and another, the Barolongs, living 
betweeu Lattakoo and the Molaso, had been attacked in | 
the night, with such indiscriminate slaughter, that men, 
women, and children, alike perished, not more than 300 
of the tribe escaping, and these entirely of the male sex. 





'-— ' 
| The whole presents a melancholy picture of savage war- 


fare; and at the last accounts, the Zoolas had attacked the 
tribe of Wankets, and had surrounded their town. Sub- 

ipti oO peeies anlanw ta eee 
SP UREP St Whe tribes as should escape to Wer territory; but 
a general extermination of the surrounding tribes seems to | 
be the aim of the Zoola chiefs. 


[Some French blist 





ies had est d themselves 
among the Baharutsi, with good prospects of success 
Soms weeks ago we mentioned, on the authority of a 
South African newspaper, that they had been obliged to | 
leave their station—we knew not for what reason. The | 
above paragraph partly explains the matter.—Ep. Rec.) | 


| 


Late ani important from Mexico. 

We are indedbted to a friend (says the J. of Com.) for 
Vera Cruz papers to the i4th June inclusive, received by | 
an arrival at New Orleans. ‘They bring intelligence of a | 
formidable attemp! to revolutionize the government, | 
which so far succeeded that President Santa Anna was | 
taken prisoner, though he afterwards effected his escape, 
and made good his retreat to Puebla, where he arrived on 
the night of the 12th—13th. } 

It appears that a revolutionary party was first organized | 
at or near Morolia, 200 or 300 miles west of the capital, 
the object of which was to prevent encroachments on the | 
Catholic religion. Santa Anna took a body of troops and 
marched against them; but when arrived near the scene of } 
the insarrection, they all mutined under the direction of | 
Gen. Arista, made Santa Anna prisoner, and put him in 
confinement. He afterwards escaped Puebla, as will be 
seen below. The result will be, from all we can gather, | 
that Santa Anna will regain his authority. | 


Pvesta, June 9, 1833.—On the 6th inst. the whole 
division of the President, being seduced by Gen. Arista, | 
pronounced in favor of the new revolutionary project, and 
immediately set out for Puebla; perhaps to protect the 
pronunciamento of some other force; but they missed 
their calculation, for the whole garrison of the city con- 
tinue faithful to the government. Arista having arrived 
within five leagaes of Puebla, directed a committee to so- 
licit an interview with Gen. Lemus. On the 8th at 4 0° 
clock, P. M. Gen. Lemus was at Cholula, where he hada 
conference with Arista, in consequence of which the lat- 
ter took another direction, for he foresaw that without the 
adhesion of Gen. Lemus, he could effect nothing against 
Puebla. This city is fortified, and in the best state of de- 
fence to repel any invasion. ‘The enthusiasm of the troops 
is ample. 

At Mexico a party of fifily men declared in favor of 
the new movement, in the quarters of the Palace, but in a 
few minates they were put down by about 200 gens d° 
armes, who surrounded thei. ‘There were only 5 or 6 
killed, and a few wounded. 

Supplement to the Vera Cruz Censor, June 14. 

Commandaney General of the State of Puebla. His 
Excellency the President of the Republic, has .jast now 
arrived at this city, (1 o'clock in the morning) having 
contrived to eseape from the hacienda of Buena Vista, in 
the neighborhood of Cuautia, where the traitors have kept 
hun in rigorous confinement, under custody of the officers 
Unda and Moreno; and His Excellency commands me to 
give you immediate notive of this happy event, which 
oes to secare the peace and prosperity of the Republic. 
I congratulate you, &e. Penno Lemus, 

Commandant General of Vera Cruz. 

Pueeswa, June 13, 1833. 


Paince Honentone.—The late French papers con- 
tain an account of a new miracie wrought by Prince Ho- | 
henlohe, whose exploits in this way were the subject of | 
much comment about fifteen years ago: at which period | 
this saintly personage was sought afier by so great malti- 
tudes, that the magistrates of the city where he resided 
enjoined upon him, never to work a miracle again with- 
out their permission. The new achievement was wrought | 
in the case of a lady of the commune of Sommesuippe, 
who had for two years been afflicted with a violent ner- 
vous affection, attended with convulsions. The Prince | 
directed that the patient should be carried into the charch, | 
where, after the concluswn of the service she walked gaily 
home to her friends. 


Distresstnec rnom Cura. Matanzas, June 17.— 

I send you a few lines regarding the terrible scourge which 

continues to afflict this Island in every direction. Its rav- 

ages are appalling, and its attacks more violent than ever. 

espectable estates within a few leagues of this city are 

left with only 5 or 6 negroes. 

ATANZAS, 16th June, 1833. 

We are standing upon a voleano. The prosperity of | 

the Island of Caba_may be noted among the things which 

have passed. The Cholera continues to. make dreadfal 

ravages in the country, and hardiya day passes without 
bringing news of estates depopulated in every direction. 
has retarned to the city, and the b 


the prisoners referred to, should be set at liberty, without 
delay, which as we suppose can only be done by dis- 
charging them under a pardon emanating from the State 
authority—and such a pardon we earnestly recommend. 
The result of the recent election must render it ap- 
parent, that the removal of the Cherokees is deemed 
expedient by the nation; and under this impression, 
the undersigned are of opinion that very many persons, 
who have hitherto counteracted their removal, will now 
deem it their duty to co-operate in bringing it about; 
and they have reason to believe and confidently hope, 


| that an influence will be applied to reconcile the tribe to 


such a result, by those very persons who have hitherto 
labored to prevent it. 

Under such a change of cireunst ies” the under- 
signed cannot see any possible advantage in the further 
confinement of the missionaries. On the contrary, they 
conceive that since it is apparent that the Indians must 


be removed, the release of the missionaries may be of | 


use in reconciling the Indians to that measure. For 
we cannot believe after what has taken place, that the 


missionaries any more than ourselves, can doubt the | 
expediency of uequiescing in the policy of the General | 


Government, sustained, as it seems to have been, by the | 
decision of the American people. 


irritation should be removed as speedily as possible, and 


as we sincerely believe that it is in your power by | 
adopting the course suggested, to render an immense | 


service to the Nation, without injuring in the least the 
interests of your own State, we most respectfully solicit 
to the subject your early and favorable consideration. — 
We are, with sincere respect, your most obedient 

servants. FuiepHacet Nort, 

W. L. Marcy, 

R. Hype Watworrn, 

Greene C. Bronson, 

Simeon Dewirr, 

Bb. T. Wercn, 

B. F. Burver, 

8. Van ReENsseELarr, 

Davip SouTHERLAND, 

Joun Savace, 

As. Van Vecnren, 

Joun Lupiow, 

Witiram B. Spracue, 

J. W. Campse ty, 

Wittiam Locxneap, 

Isaac Ferris, 

H. BurecKenr. 

Albany, December 17, 1832. 


Tue Cueroxees.—We have this morning received a 
letter from a Cherokee Indian, dated New Echota, June 
21st, from which we make the following extract. 

** The Cherokees will make a strong effort at the next 
Congress for a definite adjustment of the stupendous rob- 
bery of our property by the State of Georgia; and it is 
intended to present to the American people, the manner in 
which this property hasbeen gambled off by the state. 
Hitherto words have had bat comparatively little effect on 
the public mind when we have been detailing the darkest 
crime ever perpetrated upon an unoffending people.”’ 

(Comm. Ado. 


Bowvoin Coututrce.—Judge Story's Opinien.— | 


Some of the main points decided, and the results of this 
Opinion, are, , 
1. The Act of March 31, 1831, is unconstitutional and 


i i ae Pree 
wadot doe oi catege’* still. de iure. in office } 


2. The Act of March 19, 1821, providing for the in- 
crease of the number of the two Boards, &c. is also uncon- 
stitutional and void. Of course the following thirteen per- 
sons go out of the office of trustees: —Gov. Smith, Judges 
Weston, Paris, Preble, Bridge, Dana, Hill, and Ware, 


| Hon. J. Holmes, J. Chandler, B. J. Porter, J. Wingate, 


and E. Foote, leaving also thirteen, the charter number, 
behind, and the following twelve persons go out of the 
Board of Overseers: Hon. 3S. Kingsbury, A. Johnson, Jr. 
N. Groton, R. P. Donlap, J. E. Foxeraft, J. Page, J. 
W. Seaver, J. Dole, P. Sprague, B. Melntire, with E. 
Clap, and C. Dommer, Esq. also the two last elected 
members, J. Eveleth, Esq. and Rev. D. Thurston, be- 
cause of the remaining excess over the charter number of 


45. 

3. The Act of separation, making the college wholly 
independent of the Legislature, has never been altered by 
agreement of the two states. Consequently neither the 
Legistatare of Massachusetts nor of Maine has any author- 
ity even to alter any of the powers of the two Boards of 
‘Trustees and overseers. 

4. The College is placed back under the charter of 1794, 
excepting that Massachusetts bas relinquished to the col- 
lege its right of changing and annulling the powers of the 
Boards. 

President Allen met the stadents and officers of Col- 
lege in the Chapel on Satarday morning, read to them 
the opinion of Judge Story, made to them an address, and 
entered again upon the Presidential daties, after a vaca- 
tion of nearly two years. He was welcomed by a display 
of flags from various parts of the college, and after the 
address, there was ‘‘ a simultaneous burst of applause from 
the students.’ The seniors alao sent to the President an 
address, respectfully welcoming his return, &c. The Pro- 
fessors readily resigned the Presidential duties to President 
Allen. The young gentlemen have requested for publica- 
tion, a copy of the address, which they denominate ‘ very 
eloquent and highly satisfactory.’ [Portland Mirror. 


NeW MODE OF SETTLING EMIGRANTS IN LiBE- 
n1A.—The present plan of settling emigrants in Liberia 
is, to puta large number into a building, or receptacle, 
and sustain them at the charge of the society for six 
months; after which time they draw their lands, The 
consequence of this is that they either acquire a habit of 
dependence for support on the society, or they turn their 
attention to a petty traffic with the natives as a means of 
support, to the almost entire neglect of agriculture. Mr. 
Sheperd, one of the managers of the Maryland Coloniza- 
tion Society, proposes a new mode. Ilis plan is, to bave 
a farm surveyed, a house built similar to those erected by 
the natives, (which will cost but a few dollars,) and a 
sinall portion of groand cleared and under cultivation, for 
every family before their arrival in Africa; and to place 
the emigrants, as svon as they land, in their own houses, 
and make them freeholders at once,—give them imple- 
ments of hasbandry and a specific sum for their support, 
and thus make it both their interest and pleasure to be- 
come cultivators of the soil. A plan resembling this, was 
recommended many years ago, by the celebrated Captain 
Paul Coffee, for the settlement of reeaptared Africans at 


| Sierra Leone, and has been adopted with good success. It 


has proved economical to the government and advanta- 
geous to the colonists. [VM ¥. Obs. | 
Nucurrication 1n Massacnusetrts. Apes at 
Marshpee.—Two weeks since we expressed our view re- 
lative to the labors of an itinerant Indian Missionary who 
was proselyting the poor Indians of the Marshpee tribe. 
We then predicted that his preaching would be attended 
with bad effects, and that the population of that Plantation 
would thereby be made turbulent and unmanagenble. 
Tlis name is Apes, and he is of the Pequot Tribe; he tells 
them that they ought to govern themselves, throw off 
their guardianship imposed upon them by the State, man- 
age and dispose of their own property as they please: 
that they ace fist sacrificing their plantations to enrich 
their masters, whese only ambition is to keep them in ig- | 
norance and want, that they may the better despoil them 
of their estate: —that if they will shake off the yoke, many 


| of them may become as great as ‘‘ their brother,’’ Dan- | 


jel Webster, &e. &e. After this manner he wrought them 
up to a high pitch of rarriorism, and they concluded 
ta ‘secede.’ Accordingly the following ** Nullifying Or- 
dinance’’ was posted up at the Meetinghouse, upon trees 
and in various places, said to be in a good handwriting: — 

‘Having been yetafore degraded and despised, ‘and a 


| much abused people, we have determined to make our | 


own laws and govern ourselves. For this parpose we have 
seen the Governor, who has no objection to our governing | 
our own affairs. This is to give notice we have resolv 

if any person is seen on our plantation after the first of 
July, carting or cutting wood, without our leave, or in any 





of deaths is really alarming. Ovr advices from Havana 
are of the same melancholly tenor. Let interested spec- 
alators try to keep the light under a bushel; it will 


out. 

$8,000,000 would not supply the loss of slaves, valo- 
ing them even at $200 each. ver, who shall calea- 
late the number of orphans left destitute, or nearly ~0? 
Where is our guarantee that the disease is not permanent- 


way tresp Z Upon 
ate | foot, and thrown 


our lands, they shall be bound hand 
off. Signed, 
Dawniet Amos, President. 

Moses Amos, Secretary."’ 

In compliance with the foregoing manifesto, on Monday 
the oe cart which had been sent apon the plantation | 
was lo with wood by order of the Overseers, as has | 
heretofore been the practice, was ‘ unloaded’ and driven 
empty off the Plantation by nine Indians headed by Apes 


In the present state | 
| of this question, and of our public affairs, every cause of 


29th u't.. furnishes the following account of a remarkable 


the —— Nostilities having been thus commenced, 
the immediately despatehed an ambassador to 
the Head Quarters of the Commander-in-Chief, who in 
return, sent one ef the Executive Coancil to procure the 
arrest of Apes, which was done on the 4th inst. and we 
understand he was required to give bonds for his goud be- 
haviour. 

if have been wronged let not justice be longer 
withheld from them. They should be made to understand 
that their best will be protected by our govern- 
ment and its good faith maintained towards them. 

[Barnstable Patriot. 


Lizeus.—The Municipal Court have been engaged 
thus far this week in trials of Libels in the Galaxy. Wil- 
liam J. Snelling, at the May term was indicted for three 
Libels, one on Justice White in of the Police Court—one 
on the memory of Mrs. Susan E. Munroe, deceased, upon 
the prosecution of her mother, and one on Amos 8S. Allen, 
Jr. and Dr. Dabney O. Harrison. All were continued 
at request of Mr. 8. to this July term. 

From morning to night, (excepting the dinner hour) 
from Monday to Thursday, his Counsel were enguged in 
defending him for the libel on Mr. Whitman. His de- 
fende was that the charges were true and published from 
Pg ee rato and justifiable ends, On Friday morning 
the Jary returned a verdict of Guilty against him. On 
that day he was tried for the libel on Harrison and Allen, 
and fund Guilty, On Wediresday ing he ack | 
edget himself guilty of the libel on Mrs. Munroe. 
For the Libel on Justice Whitman, he was yester- 
day sentenced by Judge ‘Thacher to a fine of fifty 
dollars and costs of prosecution, and to imprisonment 
ia the Connon goal sixty days. From this sentence 
he appealed to the Supreme Court, in November next. 
In the other two cusex, the Court postponed the sen- 
tences until next term, to give hiv: an opportunity upon 
his own offer and request to publish apologies and recanta- 
tiondin the Galaxy; in amends to the prosecutors, and in 
mitigstion of sentence. ‘ (Com. Gaz. 

















New Yorx Crry.—At the Anniv —— Meeting of 
the Bigith Ward ‘Temperance Society in New York on 
the 4th, Dr. Keece stated that two thousind four hundred 
and eighty rumsellers have already been licensed in that 
city for the present year, and yet nine excise or license 
days remain, for increasing them, probably, to three thou- 
sand. He also affirmed, that the authorities of the Eighth 
Ward had increased the licenses in that single Ward, by 
granting fiftyfive new ones for the present year, fortyfour 
of which are to new persons and in new places; so that 
there are now 244 places where rum is sold in that ward, 
which, according to the estimate made, is one for every 
twelve men in the ward, who, there is every reason to be- 
lieve, driuk ardent spirits either tewperately or intemper- 
ately. 








Inp1a Rusper Taste Crotus.—We have recently 
seen and have in our possession, a sample of a new and 
superior kind of covers for tabies and stands. They are 
| manufactured by Samuel Steele & Co. Woodbury, Ct. 
| They are composed of cotton, with a cpmposition of India 
rabber, &c. varnished and bronzed in an elegant manner. 
| They cost bat little more than the common oil cloth, and | 
are much superior both for beauty and durability. One | 
very important quality which they possess over any oil | 

| covers, is their elasticity, as they can be doubled in every 
posible manner, without breaking or injuring the compo- 

| sition of which they are made. [Danbury Herald. 

Aworner Yanxer Taick.—The Quebec Gazette 

| of Jane 2&th.gives another illustration of Yankee enterprise, 

} and ingenuity. 

| A Mr. Baird, ofthe State of Maine, who nas a patent 

| for bee-hives and who keeps a great number of bees, and | 

| of course trades in them, arrived in Quebec with hives, 
which he sold to the amount of between 200 and 300 dol- 

| lars, eash. He had brought some during the winter, in 
his boxes or hives, in a torpic state, and found a good sale; | 
but it seemed more difficult to remove them in the summer 

| season, their busy and active period. Mr. Baird, howev- 

| er, travelled only daring the night, and set his bees out 

doring the day to feed and continue their work, which they 

did with their usual activity and regularity. He was about 

twelve nights on the journey, by the Kennebec road, and 

brought the whole of his hives to Quebec’ in good order 

without loss 


CoLtonization Denati.—The Portland Advertiser 
of Saturday says ** it was continued last evening before an 
audience larger than has before been adsembled. The 
pews were full, and many of the alleys. Mr. Pearl, Mr. 
liussey, Mr. Neal, Mr. Winslow, and Dr. Tyler took 
part. ‘The meeting was adjourned to Wednesday evening 
when, if there are not too many speakers, -we suppose it 
will be finished.’* 

‘The Atlas states that at Salem on Saterday evening, 
addresses were made to a large and highly respectable as- | 
sembly at the charch of the Rev. Mr. Cleaveland, by the 

~ 


~— an oowy ogee wolame | 
from Libe-ia, and other gentlemen. ‘The exercises exci- | 


ted the deepest interest, and atthe close of the meeting | 
& committee consisting of Messrs. Silsbee, Saltonstall, 
White, Choate, Phillips, and several other persons, was 
appointed to consider and report on the expodiency of 


forming an Auxiliary Colonization Society. | 


Tue Cuhorera.—Dr. Drake, of Cincinnati, says 
truly, that in the higher parts of the temperate zone, that 
is above the latitude of 32 or 34 degrees the Cholera has | 
not eften prevailed with great mortality a second time in 
the same place. He adds,— 

It will probably fallow, hereafter the laws which have 
governed it heretofore. It seems, indeed, to be conform- 
img to them at the present time:—Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Frankfort, St. Louis, New Orleans and our Steamboats 
suffered mortally last full. 

This spring it was reproduced, to some extent, in all | 
these places except Frankfort;* bat has been far leas vio- 
lent, than in Vicksburg, Lexington, and Wheeling, which 
which were hut slightly affected last year. It would 
seem, then, that those towns which were scourged se- 
verely in 1832, are likely yo be comparatively exempt in 
1833. 


* Very recently, a case or two has occurred in Frankfort. 


Wiiuiamsport, Mp. Jury 6.— The Cholera re-ap- 
peared among the laborers on the Canal near this place 
on Monday last, owing probably to the intense heat of 
that day. The attacks were of the most malignant 
character, and resulted almost invariable in death after a 
few hours. We are unable to state preciseiy their num- 
ber, bat they might he pat down at 15 or 20 in all. On 
‘Thursday no new case occurred. Yesterday, however, | 
there was a rumor of three new cases in one shantee. It 
It has caused considerable dispersion among the hands, 
and must materially delay the propress of the work, if it 
continue. The citizens of the town continue to enjoy unin- 
terrupted good health. [ Banner. 

Harrodsburgh, Ky.—We have letters from a friend at | 
Harrodsburg, just returned to Kentucky, dated the 29th 
Jane. The writer says, 

** T shall not attempt to describe the situation of the in- 
habitants of this devoted village. More than half of those 
who have not fled, are down with cholera, and the num- 
ber of deaths in proportion to the attacks is increasing. 
I found my wife and mother in law and five servants 
down. My mother in law and one servant are dead—and | 
God knows when the pestilence will be stayed. Dr. Bay- | 
lie’s wife, my nearest neighbor; was well at breakfast and 
a corpse before night. Major Allen and his wife died as | 
suddenly. Tam not well—far from it—but L endeavor to 
withdraw my mind from the danger by increased devotion 
to the afflicted of all classes. ’’ 

In the elose of his note the writer sayr:—** Judge Boyle 
and Geseral Adair are down, and Col. John Thomason 
dead,’ [Washington Globe. 


Lexington, Ken. June 26.—On the 22d, after our pa- 
per went to press; there were several deaths. Among 
those who died on Saturdoy were Maj. James A. Brooks, 
Mrs. Gerard McKinney, Mrs. Benjamin B. Smith, Mr. 
Douglas, Theological stadent. 

June 28.—We regret that we are not yet able to in- 
form our readers that the cholera has entirely disappeared } 
from among us. ‘There are still a few cases almost every 
day. 

In the county we anderstand the cholera is still pre- 
vailing, though we are glad to hear, with less violence | 
than at first 

Lunalic Asylum.—Eight additional deaths have oo- 
curred at the Lunatic Asylam—25 having been reported 
heretofore: making 33 in all at the Asylam, since the 
cholera first made tts appearance there; and we lease from 
the superintendent that there are three or four other cases 
on hand, that.is thought will terminate fatally. At the com- | 
mencewent of the disease there were 101 patients at the 
Asy!um. | 


Torsano ar Sr Lovis, Mo.—A letter of Friday, 


hurricave in St. Lovis—** Last evening about 9 o'clock, 
we were treated to a reguler hurricane, passing through 
town dingonally. The rear chinmnies, parapets, fire walls, 
&e. of almost every store on the north of Main street, 
and the front work of those on the south side,are demolish 
ed. On the hill some 20 or 30 houses are laid low, | 
others are unroofed, and with both gable ends blown 
out. In many instances whole sides are gone; trees are 
uptorn; steamboats are driven from their moorings with 
loss of upper works. Our store is the centre tenement 
of a beilding of three stories, divided by high fire walls, 
and covered with lead. All this is swept off. Masses of 
lead, weighing at least 200 Ibs, were stripped fram it, 
and lodged on buildings over the way. By being on the 
we have avoided damage, alt h out roof is a 
complete riddle. Only one life, as yet, is known to. be 
lost.’ {ew York American. 


Mont = 


Port Gissown, Jone 18.—An awfal 


Gibsoa Clark and child, Mrs. J. B. Clark and child, and | 
Miss C , sister of Mrs. G. Clark, about 12 years; | 
alse four of bis negroes, three grown and one child, mak- 
ing ten in all, and four horses, in crossing from the Lou- 
isiana shore to Chittaloosa, got into an eddy of the Gulf ; 
and. in the confusion that ensued the horses became fright- 
ened, and rushing to one end of the fat, tilted it under | 


water; the eddy at the moment seized it, drew the end 


downwards, until the boats stood almos: perpendicular ia 
the water. The motion was so sudden that every thing 
was precipitated into the stream. The horses swam to 


exception of Mr. Clark, the child of Mrs. J. H. Clark, 
and the ferryman. 


on his flat, and the child floated until picked up by a boat 
which put off from the shore. This has been a death 
stroke to the happi of this table family. 


re 








Miscellaneous Items. 





The Montreal Gazette of 27th June, gives a list of fif- 
teen vessels which were wrecked during the months of 
April and May last, on their voyage from the mother 
country to Quebec. It is supposed that others foundered, 
the names of which are not yet known. 

Among the passengers in the Triton, at this Port from 
Cape Good Hope, are 6 Zebras, 2 Elephants, 2 Hyenas, 
2 Lions, 2 Gstriches, 2 large baboons, 2 Hedge Hogs, 
and 2 Eagles. ‘T'wo Ostriches were killed on the passage 
by some of the beasts. 

A letter from Brigadier Atkinson to the Commander-in- 
Chief, published in the Globe, states that the Winnebago 
Indians are removing peaceably from the ceded lands. 
‘The Pottawatamies intend also to sell out and remove be- 
yond tite Mississippi, after raising their present crop. 

A resolution was adopted by the Rhode Island House 
of Representatives, on the 28th alt. postponing until the 
next session the further consideration of a memorial,which 
urged that the several Masonic Lodges may be cited to 
appear, to show cause why their charters should not be 
declared to be forfeited. s 

The Richmond Enquirer mentions the Hon. Daniel Web- 
ster was atthe White Salphur Springs in that state. He 
had deviated from his intended route on account of the 
cholera in the West. 

‘The remains of the sufferers of the famous massacre of 
the inhabitants of the Wyoming Valley, Pa. have been 
recently discovered near the village of New Troy, and a 
short distance above Wilkesbarre, on the Susquehanna. 
Eighty skalls have been disinterred from one common 
grave. 

There has been an extraordinary rise of water in tie 
Arkansas River. The Arkansas Gazette of the 19th ult. 
states that great distress had been occasioned by the deso- 
lation of plantations and destruction of buildings along the 
hanks. Several pessons had been drowned. The river 
was three feet higher than ever before known. 

Most persons have heard of a wheel within a wheel, 
but few we apprehend, of an egg within an egg. Such an 
one however we were shown on Monday by Mr. Nicker- 
son, the jailor, who has it now in his possession. The 
egg had no yolk visible, but in place of it there is another 
ogg about the size ofa plumb, with the shell as hard as 
the outer sheil. { Kenn. Jour. 

A vessel has arrived, it is said, at Castine, from New 
Orleans, with the scourge of the world on board. Two 
have died on the passage, and one since their arrival a, 
Castine. 

Almost every county in Kentucky (says the Maysville 
Eagle) is experiencing, to a greater or less extent, the rav- 
ages of the pestilence. Many sections of country, and 
sone the most elevated and healthy situations, have lost a 
greater proportion than have the towns end villages. 

The Edgefield Carolinian of the 27th ult. says:—‘* The 
wheat crops in this district have been almost totally de- 
stroyed by the rust. Most of the farmers have turned their 
stock into pasture on their wheat fields; and but few we 
understand, will even make seed from the present crop.’’ 

At Watertown, Jefferson County, N. Y. on Sunday 
morning, the large cotton factory of Messrs. L. Beebee & 


| Co. was discovered to be on fire at about 11 o'clock, and 
| so rapid was the progress of the destroying element, that 
| in less than an hour, the entire pile of buildings was a 


heap of ruins. ‘The loss is from 150 to 200,000 dollars. 
This factory was one of the most perfect and extensive in 
the state. It was built of stone, five stories high, and of 
great value, aside from the large capital invested in it. 

Immense swarms of locusts have made their appearance 
about Little Rock, Arkansas Ter. Their course can be dis- 
tinctly traced in the forests by the wilted and dying leaves 
of the young branches, perforated by them for the purpose 
of depositing their eggs. 


Ona moderate calculation, it is estimated that Kean 








h sad fas hi wt nonsly £2190 . 
000 from the time he made his first appearance at Drary 


lane Theatre, in the character of Shylock, untii his final 
exit at Convent Garden. He died poor. 
George Hill lost his life by the bursting of a swivel on 


the morning of the fourth instant, at White & Boyden’s 
factory in Worcester, 


A sail boat with eight persons was upset near Hellgate, 
N. Y. 9th inst; and five of them were drowned. One of 
the bodies, a female, about 25 years of ege, was picked 
up by the steamboat Gen. Jackson, when life was up- 
parently but just extinct, but the efforts to resuscitate it 
were fruitiess. 

A young gentleman of Boston has walked to Charles- 
toa 8S. C. 1150 miles in 36 days—from Saratoga Springs to 
Boston in fouresuccessive days—from Providence to Cam- 


| bridge in less than 10 hours ineluding stops. 


The excitement against the Rev. Mr. Avery continues in | 


Rhode Island. The Providence Gazette states that, in Fall 
River, on the 4th inst. Mr. A. was hanged, burned, and 
shot in effigy, and in Portsmouth he was hanged in effigy, 
and given to the dogs. 


The ‘Transcript states thata butcher standing by his 


| cart, saw a man stoop and pick up something, which on 


examination proved to be a $10 bill. The butcher claim- 


| ed it as his; bat the finder urged his claim for naif, as but 


for him the butcher would have lost it. As the bill did 
not in fact belorg to the butcher, he with a good grace 
gave the fellow a $5 bill; but soon after in offering the 
$10 bill it was found to be counterfeit. 

Foreign Letters.—Persons in the interior of this coun- 
try, in writing to any part of Europe, have only to direct 
their letters to the place of their ultimate destinativn, via 
New-York, and pay the postage to that city. The Post 


| Office Department there will then forward them by the 


proper packet. 


A place for public worship, fitted up in the large build- 
ing, occupied as ap Organ Manufactory, in Cambridge 
street, below Bridge street, was opened on Sabbath last. 
A church,* recently organized under the pastoral care of 
Elder J. W. Holman, are to occupy the place 


* This society are in sentiment free communion Baptists. 


Rev. Dr. Tuckerman has left this city for Europe, via 
N York, with the view of travelling, in company with a 
friend for the restoration of his health. 


Flaming handbills are stuck up, says the N. Y. Gazette, 
about our streets, offering to teach fifty-two (!) branches 
of ebucation in a year, at thirty-eight cents each branch. 
We saw one under which some wag had written:— 
** Them as larus manners, two-pence more.”’ 





Marriages. 


Tn this city, Mr. Otis Houghton, to M'ss Mary Eldridge—Mr. 
Wells C. Wade, of Natchez, Miss, to Miss Elizabeth Gates. 

In Charlestown, Mr. James Dickey, of this city, to Miss Har- 
riet Livingston, of C 

In Newbaryport, Capt 


. George Luat, to Miss Caroline B. 
Chase. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Wm. Burt, aged 48—Mre. Theodosha Neet, 
62, a native of England 

Tn this city, on Saturday last, Mantua Jane, second daughter 
of Mr. Geo. W. Crockett, aged 16 years. By this dispensation of 
Providence rot only a large and affectionate family have been 
called te drink the cup of affliction, but an extensive circle of 
friends and acquaintances deeply and tenderly feel that they tov 
have sustained « loss in their youthful companion, wh 
ly be appreciated by those who knew her. Her mental endow- 
ments were of a high order, and in the Mt. 


Vernon School, of | jished by JAMES LORING, No. 192 
which she had been a member, she had ample opportunity for . 


their development and cultivation; and there, though many were 
her superiors in years, very few could lay claim to aut 
attainments 


! 
the shore; but all the persons were drowned, with the | 


Mr. Clark saved himself by seizing a 
horse’s tail, which brought him te the shore, the ferryman | 


Seats free. | 


h can on- | 


seriority in } ton he 
. sarry religiously 
Such, too, was the sweetness of her disposition, | ; 


NEW BOOK. 
ILLIAM PEIRGE, Theological Bookseller and Publisher, 
No. 9 Cornhill, Beston, has just ished, 

THE HARBINGER OF THE MLEWNIUM: With an Ap- 
pendix. By William Cogswell, Secretary of the American Edu 
cation Society, ‘ 

This work ins se en Disser 2 
topies: 1. Distribution of the Seriptures) " 
the Sabbath ; 3. Distribution of Tracts 4. Foreisy a 
5. Conversion of the Jews; 6. Home ~ Supply 
Ministers ; 8. Sabbath Sclwols; 9 Promotion —— = 
10. Involuntary servitude; 11. Religious Improvemens 


men ; 12. Reformation of Prisoners ; 13. —— 
14. Charitable © ; ; t Agencies ; 06. Re- 
aritable egy 45. ix contains x 

of different 


vivals of Religion ; 
brief historical aud statistical account 
lent Societies, blished by © i for the conversion and 
salvation of the world. ‘The above work wae prine for 
prepared some years since; but has recently been Fev 
publication. 
From the Spirit of the Pilgrims. 

The plan of the work at oy ts fdas appeared to be 
novel, ane Jike all happy thoughts, seemed se obvious and desir~ 
able, that we wondered it had not before occurred to some of the 
spiritual surveyers who are emplayed about the towers amd bol- 
warks of Zion.—It is a family peoeals of Christianity, 
the likenesses of twelve or Oifteen sisters, beaw an 
comely as Jerusalem. * *** * Al the departments of benevolend 
religious enterprise, together with the kindred subjects of 

| table centributions, and benevolent sgencies, Mr. Cogswell has 
| treated of in the work before us in a very fundamental, t 

| and interesting manner. * * * * * In regard to the Te of 
nevolent Agencies, which is ver: Bm og introduced in a work 
of this kind,—the nathor has stated with great clearness, the rea- 
sons why individuals shoald be appoint 

ment of the great enterprises of the a. Th 
Agents, no one, we presume, will doubt, after reading. the Af- 
teenth chapter in this bdek.* **** The Appendix, containing 
historical and statistical matter, is a part of the work exhibiting 
great and persevering Iabor. We venture to say that many @ 
tedious hour was spent in searching for some of the details in 
that collection; and many a fature compiler will thank its au- 
thor fur saving him a vast amount of toil. The body of the book 
as well ws the Appendix, gives proof of great industry in the 
preservation of important facts connected with its various topics. 
The Author has evidently been one who in studies of this char- 
acter has not labored in vain nor spent his strength for ty 
for on almost every page ure discovered the marks of a 

busy and retentive iaind. July 17. 


Musical Manual for Sabbath Schools. 
N Press and will soon be published by LINCOLN, ED- 
& CO 


MAND ° 

“THE NEW VILLAGE HARMONY, # musical maneal for 
Containing old and mew Snered Fence barmo- 

adapted for 


Sabbath Schoeis, « 
nized in an easy style in two und three parts, 
use in small choirs and conference meetings.” Arranged and 
composed by Ch. Zeuner, Organist at Park street Charch, and 
to the Handel and Haydn Society. This work is stereotyped 
and will be published in a few days, and the pablishers believe 
it will fully answer the object announced in the title , and 
supply adeficiency which has long existed in the Sabbath oo] 
Libraries. The tunes ia the book are mostly original, and the 
work is entirely destitute of extracts from Operas, Songs, Glees, 
&c. and the hymns are of a character which it is believed will 
be highly appreciated by all Sabbath Schoo! Teachers who will 
take pains to examine it, and be beneficial in their effect on the 
pupils. Many eld tanes of standard excellence have however 
been admitted into the book. e tunes are harmon either 
‘f two trebles, or two trebles and bass, and a few tunes for 
ree trebles. Sabbath School Teachers and others interested in 
the advancement of the science of music are requested to call at 
No. 59 Washington street in a few days, where copies will be 
furnished them for examination. July 17. 


f ETTER TO DR. BEECHER, On the Influence of his Min- 

4 istry iv Boston. Prom the Volunteer. For sale at the 

Bookstores of W. PIERCE, and RUSSELL, ODIORNE & CO. 
Sw duly 17. 








on the following 




















FAMILY EIBRARY, NO. 57. 

POPULAR Guide to the Observation of Nature: or Hints 
of Inducement to the study of Nateral Productions and Ap- 
pearances, in their connexions and retations. By Robert Mur- 
die, Author of the British Naturalist. 

FIDLER’S OBSERVATIONS on professions, literature, man- 
ners and emigration, in the United States and Canada, made du- 
ring a residence there in 1932. By Rev. Isanc Fidler, Mis- 
sionary of Thornhill, on Yonge street, near York, Upper Cane- 


da. 

HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS of the Prose and Poetical 
Works of Sir Walter Scoit, Bart., from paintings by various ar- 
tists. To be completed in six parts, each containing four plates. 

GALLERY OF THE GRACES, a series of Portrait Hiustra- 
tions of the most distinguished poets and prose writers of Great 
Britain. Engraved under the superintendence of W. & E. Fin- 
den, trom Paintings designed expressly for this work, by the most 
eminent masters. Just received by LILLY, WAIT & CO. 17, 





DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE, 
— elegant manston lately oecapied by the Mount Pleasant 
Classic Institution, in Amherst, Mass. In connexion with 
any desirable quantity of the adjoining lands is now offered tor 
sale or rent, on very reasonable terms. Perhaps no country 
residence can be found more healthfnl, or presenting at one view 
& greater variety and extent of grand and beautiful scenery; at 
the same time, the immediate vicinity of Amberst College, and 
other jiterary institutions, mast contribute to make ita most 
desirable location for an intelligent family. 

Atso,—In the same village, a first rate and highly finished 
English Cottage, situated in a beautiful grove of forest trees, 
with about fifteen acres of Land, stocked with all kinds of Fruit. 
The Cottage is furnished in modern style. The Fornitare will 
be sold with the Cottage if wanted. The sitgation is about half 
way between the Coilege and Mount Pleasant, and within six 
minates walk of the village Church. 

Further information may be had of Josgra Tuaver, No. 1, 
Cornhill, or of Martin Tuavea, Amherst. July 17. 
FAME EVINBURGH ENCYCLOPEDIA, conducted by David 

Brewster, L. L. D., F. R. 8., with the assistance of gentie- 
men eminent in science and literature, the first American edi- 
tion, corrected and improved by the addition of numerons arti- 
cles relative to the Institutions of the American Continent, its 
Geography, Biography, Civil aad National History, and to vari- 
ous Discoveries in Science and Arts, complete avd entire, in 36 
ros. boards. Also, the ape hound im 20 vols. half Russia, for 
sate at an reauced price by LINCOLN, EDMANDS & CO., 59 
Washington street. July 17. 


A Map of Amherst, 
.’ ITH a View 5f the College, and Mount Pleasant Institu- 
tion. By Alonzo Gray and Charles B. Adams. For 
sale by BROWN & PEIRCE, Education Bookstore, 130 Wash- 
ington street. ° July 17. 


ROBINSON’S DICTIONARY OF THE BI- 
ble for Sunday Schools, 

PUBLISHED and for Sule by CROCKER & BREWSTER, 

47 Washington street, Boston, A Dictionary for the use of 
Schools and Young Persons. By Edward Robinson, D. D. Pro- 
fessor Extraordinary of Sacred Literature in the Theological 
Seminary, Andover. Hlustrated with Engravings on Wood, and 
Maps of Canaan, Judea, Asin Minor, and the peninsula of Mt. 
Sinai, ldamea, &c. Price $10 a dozen. 

Extra.t from a communication of Rev, John Wheeler, addressed 
to the Editors of the Vermont Chronicle. 

I beg leave to recommend the above work, Messrs. Editors, 
through your paper. ht is as near what every Sabbath School 
teacher, what every advanced Sabbath School scholar, what ev- 
ery teacher of a common school, where the Bible is read, what 

very young person, who studies the Bible, what every man or 
woman, who has not time and opportunity to consult large and 
| expensive works, and who read their Bible, needs, and feels the 
laily want of, as the present state of Biblical knowledge will 
permit. More cannot be asked or expected inthe same com- 
| pass. It is beyond comparison before Pariah’s “ Bible Gazett- 
eer,” and Majcom’s © Bible Dictionary;” and for the simple pur- 
pose of a Bible Dictionury superior, by ite maps, engravings, and 
by its numerous modern and accurate iljustrations of eaxtern 
manners and customs to the very respectable Dictionary of Dr. 

Alexander. Every minister, who does nat possess “Robinson's 

Calmet,” will be aided by this little work; and, if the members 

of his Bible classes will procure it, he will find it a most valua- 

ble aid in imparting accurate biblieal instruction. We have had 
noe map covering the ground of the wanderings of the children of 

Israel, that deserved the name until those furnished by Mr. Rob- 

inson, and which are in this litthe dictionary. 1 could wish to 
| sce this little work in the hands of all to whom such a work 

would be neceptable, and ihat must be to a vast maititade of our 
population 














From the Portiand Christian Mérror. 

The author of this work modestly professes to give “ the more 
important portions of the Biblical information contained in the 
octavo edition of Ca/met—the resu/ts of his previous investiga- 

| tions.” Bat really, we have never met with anything of the 
kind, which we regard us more justly entitled to the charac- 
ter of originality. And he has completely succeeded in his aim 
to present these results “in such a form as would be attractive 
| and useful.” We have not the slightest desire to depreciate the 
| Inbors of any predecessor in this field of literary Iabor. Mr. 
| Maicom and Dr. Alexander have, in the absenee of other works 
| of moderate size and expense, Inid the youth of our conntry onder 
| obligations for their Dictionaries of the Bible; bat we cannot 
| doubt that they willbe among the first to acknowledge that 
Professor R. has made a better one. His residence in Europe, 
| the character of his pursuits, and the course which his investi- 
| gations have taken for years, have led him to sources of informa- 
tion and illustration, fur more abandant and better suited to the 
| design of such a work. The Publishers have also done their 
part ina manner truly frithful, and even elegant.—They have 
| printed it on paper beautiful and strong, which will bear “thumbd- 
ing,” as such «a work ought to, aad have pat it inte sabstantial 
and durable binding. Scholars in Sunday and day Schools, 
should consider their hibraries materially defective, till this Dic. 
tionary has a place in them, 
From the Cincinnati Journal. 
| Ly This is a fine book of 360 pages. To these who know Mr. 
Robinson—his profound and vuried learning, und anwearied in- 
dastry—we need not say that this book contains a vast amount 
of biblical knowledge happily arranged, so as to meet the wishes 
of these for whom it is designed. So long as such men write 
Kible Dictionaries for the youth, infidelity cannot advance in 
this conntry.—It is questioned whether the lover of Biblical 
knowledge will anv where glean a richer harvest from 60 small a 
field. To the Bible Class Teacher and Scholar, who feels unable 
to purchase Calmet, to the Sabbath School Teacher, and to the 
lover of jhe Bible, let me say, Buy the above volume—you will 
get the value of your money with interest, duly 17. 


THOUGHTS ON MARRIAGE: 

| LLUSTRATING the Principles and Obligations of the Mar. 
ringe Relation. Arranged from the Works of Rev. William 

| Jay, Authur of “ Morning and wy 8+ ~ 9 Just pub- 


ashington street, Price 
50 cents. 


Conrents.—An Essay on Marriage ; or, the Doty of Christians 
with a few reflections on lmpradent Mar- 


ringes.—The Mutual Daties of Husbands and Wives: uree 
and her unaffected modesty, that all were delighted to yieid her | o¢ ar by no Marriage of R.... S 8 Discou 


that precedence to which they felt she was #0 justly entitied | 


But we speak of what was. Those qualities of mind—those 
traits of character—which rendered ber the joy and delight of an 
affectionate family, and so tenderly endenred her to a numerous 


| aoquaintance, were not able to tarn the point of the anerring 


shaft which has lnid her in the grave, and given us fresh proof that, 
“ Death loves a shining mark.” (Communicated. 

In Charlestown. last Monday week, Mr. Isaac Kendall, 56. His 
pathway axa disciple of Christ grew brighter and brighter. He 
had fixed his hope of Heaven on Jesus the Rock of Ages, and he 
found it eure. In the midst of intense bodily suffering he was 
calm and «till, for his son! was peaceful and happy. And now 
that he has gone, as we believe, to swell the song of redeeming 
love in Tleaven, let os ponder over and comply with his dying 
request—“ Follow Christ, Follow Christ.” [ durora. 

In Charlestown, after a short iliness, John Johnson, Esq. 5° 

In West Cambridge, Mr. Thomas C. Reed, blacksmith, forme-- | 
ly of Pareboro,’ N. 3. 

“In Turner, Jane 30, Més. Nancy Harris, wife of Rev. Allen 
Greely, daughter of the jate Edward Harris, Senior, of Washing- 
ton, Mason County, Ken. 52. 

In Dedham, Rene, wife of Mr. Seth Moree, 52; Mr. Jesse 
Houghton, 44; Mr. Samuel Paul, 49—while at work in the field, 
he fell from the tep of a load of hay and broke his leg 

In Mohegan, Conn. George Pegee Ur believed to be the 
last descendant of the royal race in that tribe—he was buried in 
the enclosmre appropriated to the remains of his ancestors 

la the woods, on the road leading fram Great Palle to Roches- 
ter, Mr. Jacob Clark, of Berwick, 74. He left the residence of 
his son-in-law, Mr. Brackett, 6n Sanday morning to visit his 
danghter at Great Falls. Being feeble from age, and subject to 
aberrations of mind, it is supposed be fost his way, and crossing 
a swamp, became entangled in the bushes and wire so that he 
was unable to extricate himaelf. 





he Mississippi river, nearly opposite Grand Gulf, on 
Tesaday last, by which nine persons lost their lives: ‘The 
Se Mr. Elijah L. Clark, and part of his 
family, consisting of his son and deughters in law, Mrs. 





In Ph Edwin Mugh, « respectable carpenter. He 
revarned from his dinner to the building apen which he was em- 
ployed, and seated himself on the casement of a windew in the 
third story, waiting for the working hour toanrrive, He dropped 


asicep, (il from the window on the pavement benesth, and was 





taken up dead. 


--eey Baq. of M 
ed in Argyle-Chape!, Bath, August 16, 1801.— 
cate: a Discourse, preached on a Marr: 
intended to have been addressed to the 
Ordination of her Husband 
ister.— Domestic Happiness. 


f Preach- 
he Wife's Advo- 
Occasion.—A Charge 
ife of a Minister, at the 
or the Duties of the Wife of « Min- 
July 17. 


NOTICE, 
MIF COPARTNERSHIP heretofore cxistic between the 
subseribers, is this day, by matuai consent, disso! ved. 
Wa. Peince is authorized to, settle all business of the late 
firm WM. PEIRCE, 
Boston, July 3, 1833. WM. A. PARKER 
WM. PEIRCE will continve the business of 
Printing, Bookselling and Publishing, 
In all its branches, at the ony stamp, No. 9 Corehill. Judy 17, 


Uxbridge Female Seminary, 
FEE next-term of this Institution WIL Commence on Wed. 
nesday, Jaly 31. 
Tuition in English studies, 
-d “ Latin, ~ 
“ « Drawing, 
“ « Calistheoica, 1s” 
“ « Musie, 10 0 
Roard, 81,50 per week, including washing and lights 
Those expecting to become members of the Seminary are re- 
quested to be present at the commencement of the term 
Uxbridge, July 17, 1833. 


MUSIC TUITION, 
M COPELAND, will attend to giving instraction on the 
M. PIANO-FORTE, ot her residence, No. 1, Frait street, 
(the first street in front ef the Genera) Hospital) or at the resi- 
dence of ber Pupils. —Terms moderate. 
Refer to Loweit Mason, Esq. Professor code Conn A> 
demy of Muste (3m. Le.) 1". 
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Spiritual Songs for Secial Worship; 
DAPTED to the use of Families and private circies in sp 
of Revivals, to Missionary Meetings, to the Monthen™ 
Words and My; 
well Mason of Bos. 








‘Kmp’s Morry.—A number of laborers, believers 
in Kidd’s money, at work in a field, accidentally 
discovered upon the top of a large stone, an inserip- 
tion in ancient ¢ » which on deciphering, 
read as follows :— 

* Take me up and I'll tell you more.”’ 
Eager for the money, and entertaining no doubt of 
their being close upon it, they immediately set about ing wet 
raising the stone. After tugging and toiling several | Jacob Abbott, late Principal of the Mt. Vernon Female School, 
hours, they finally succeeded, and with some diffi- aA LATHIBL: a story of the past, the present and the future, 
culty read on the bottom:— ‘ by the Rev. George Croly, author of “ Life and Times of George 
** Lay me down as I was before.”’ the IVth,” “ Apocalypse of St. John,” &c. &e, &c. in two vol- 


(Hartford Review. “THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN :; or a familiar illustration of the 
New Spirit Lamp.—A writer in a Charleston paper 


Principles of Christian Duty. By Jacob Abbott—new edition. 

The complete works of Rev. Robert Hall in 3 volumes, bound. 
says, “it possesses a decided preference over any other | Te complete Works of Key. William Jay, in S volumes tye 
now in use, for brilliancy and cheapness. A light can be | ———_—-_---__— 
furnished three inches broad, at the expense of three or 
four cents for five hours, ahd at least half the expense of 
the'same light made from oil. A lamp of smaller dimen- 
sions will contain sufficient spirit to afford a large light for 
ten hours, or for four bours for half the sum. e lamps 
are always clean, requiring no trimming nor fixing after 
they are lighted, and when filled with spirit may or may 
not be attended to for several days. One wick will last a 
month, and the spirit will not soil any thing that it falls up- 
eu; nor does it yield any unpleasant smell.’’ 


NEW BOOKS. 
UST received and for sale at LAN 
~ and School 
A HARMONY OF THE FOUR 
i of the E li 


Greswell, with the Practicul Reflections of Dr. e, 
signed for the use of frmilies and schools, and for private ediflea- 
tion, by the Rev. ©. Bickersteth, Rector of Watton, Herts. 
THE TEACHER, or Moral Infloences employed in the in- 
struction and government of the young, intended chiefly to assist 
oung Teachers in org ducting their schools. By 





his past services, or for new occupation, but with- 
out success. His wife followed him from a distant 

of the country on foot, with all her children. 
Regular employment he had none; whether from 
indolence or necessity, | know not; but they were 
ennbled to sustain themselves by the aid of a small 
pension, occasional relief from the churity box of 
the parish, and little services of an irregular kind. 
His wife had suffered somewhat from ill health, and 
her constitution was obviously impaired, but she 
was still capable of exertion and enjoyment—-and 
they subsisted with more comfort than many of their 
class. Yet it was in such circumstances, that he 
was tormented by his own impatience and _fretful- 
ness, and could use such pepeee Cursed he this 
place—I have never received anything but evil in it 
—Cursed be Rome, and cursed be everything in it— 
and eursed be the day when [ saw it.’ 

Say, reader, could you be happy with such a 
spirit? And yel, this is the natural expression of 
the spirit of discontent and murmuring, whenever 
the mouth is opened to use the language of exedra- 
tion. How does this differ from the complaining 
of those who tell us that ‘ Everything goes ts 
with me. What have I done to be so tormented 
There is no one who has so much trouble,’ 

How different the spirit which animates the man 
who looks on everything as sent by the hand of 
Providence, cither as food for his nourishment, or 
a medicine tovheal his disease! I have seldom geen 
a more striking example than at Naples, 

I was passing along the ‘Toledo, the great sweet 
of Naples, when a sudden shower obliged me to tke 
refuge under the portico of a palace, I found 
several persons in the same circumstances, and 
among others, a man of decent appearance with & 
basket on his arm. | introduced a conversaion 
with him by that universal, but certainly, in itsirue 
sense, not very Christian remark, * Bad weaher.’ 
* Ah!’ said he, we must have sunshine and rai, and 
snow and heat. It is all good. Itis all directed.” 





EDMANDS & CO. 
‘0, 9 at, 
THE HAPLESS ONES. 


. BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
3 meeting of the Blind Puptts, trom the institution at 
os ge oyna dumb, and the deaf, dumb and blind, at 
the Asyiam in Hartford, May 22, 1853. 
» A-mingled group, from distant homes, 
In youth and health and hope are here, 
yet some latent evil seems 
To mark their lot with frown severe; 
And One* there is,—upon whose soul 
Affliction’s thrice wreathed chain is laid, 
Mate stranger, ’mid a world of sound, 
‘And lock'd in midnight's deepest 
And ‘mid that group, her curious hands 
vapanbeasectog ky wa jy stray; 
Has sympathy rings wrung, 
That sadly thus she turns away? 
Her mystic we may not tell, 
For and lone, 
No eye 


The objections to “ this philosophy ere, 1. That 
in Ge » which is said to be its‘ 
and cradle,’ it Loe aren infidelity.--2. In 
land ‘it has reeently become the patron of the wi 
est fanaticism which Protestant Christendom has 
ever exhibited;” and, therefore, M. demands to “ be 
satisfied, that this philosophy has renounced all con- 
nexioy with heretics and blasphemers, and that fa- 
naticism and mysticism, infidelity and atheism are 
not, as they are reputed to be in the countries where 
they dwell, its legitimate and acknowledged off- 
spring.” Yet your correspondent M., is a “ fervent 
admirer” of Mr. Coleridge, who stands as the sym- 
bol of this philosophy, ‘* few more so, and none more 
ready “ane him unquestioned credit for sincere pi 
ety.” at must be a singular philosophy, or M. 
must be a singular logician, which attracts ‘* one of 
the greatest nates of living getius,” and to his “lof- 
ty and far seeing intellect” stands associated with his 
urest religious sentiments, and is really connected, 
in his own view, with that“ sincere piety” for which 
he has “ unquestioned credit; and at the same 
time is “reputed” to produce, “as its legitimate 
and acknowledged offspring, fanaticism, mysticism, 
infidelity and atheism”!!! M, may console himself 
in ie pre to its ultimate progress, that 2 kingdoin di- 
vided against itself cannot stand. 

But as to the origin of “this philosophy.” M. 
tells us, its * birth-place and cradle” was Germany, 
and that itis an “English offset from a German root.” 
Mr. Coleridge says, of what I have considered one 
of its most fundamental principles, that it was “ first 
promulgated by Heraclitus, years afterward 
republished, and made the foundation both of logic, 
of physics and of metaphysics, by Giordano Bruno.” 
A principle, in which is grounded logic, physics and 
metaphysics,must needs be fundamental; and, as sta-° 
ted by Mr. C. himself, it no more comes from Kant, 
or Fitche, or Shelling, than it does from Locke, 
or Paley. The other peculiarities of the philosophy 
of Coleridge may be found, more or less, even in 


cert and lo other occasions of special interest. 
ove by Thomas Hastings of Utica, and Le 








The conviction that familiar melodies are re 
purp ove i i, has at length become 
many religious Societies have been known for a while to. 
aside its ordinary psalms and hyme tunes, substitoring in.’ 
place, ballads, dittios and other similar melodies as ay siliar ear 
sucred praise. oo 

To provide in some mensure a remedy for these ab, 
as to furnish a convenient maauual for private use, 
object of this work, The melodies are chantan: 
—seferal of them have been composed express!y 
None of them, it is believed, have been injured by j,); poe Rint 
sociations. The words have been selected with car, 9 
the kind advice of sevéral clergy, of chaste Simplicity 
so favorable to the promotion of aren feelings. p 
CARTER, HENDEE & CO., 181 Washington stree; 
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American Quarterly Observer, 
ONDUCTED by B. B. Edwards. No. 1. for July - 
published by PERKINS & MARVIN, 114 Washine.,., 
Contents. Article ist. Political Duties of Christians so 
bited in the Bible.—2d. Fiction, a8 a vehicle for truth . 
pest and the present,—4th. ‘The Temperance Reformation The 
roper mode of Preaching.—6th. Slavery in the + —Sth 
7th. Present attitude of Mohammedanism, in re 
Spread of the Gospel.—8th. John Milton.—9th. Jeremy : 
—10th the Missionary Thomason.—itth. Critical Tavlor 
Literary Intelligence.—View of Public Affairs. 
Terms.—Four dollurs per aunum, in advance, 


Edgeworth’s Tales and Novels, 


ITH Superb Engravings, bound in glazed cambric, uniform 
edition, to be completed in nine volumes. Vol. 5 of 
which is received. 

“Sir Walter Scott, with his characteristic frankness, has ac- 
knowledged pat his original idea, when he commenced his ca- 
reer as a novelist, was to be to Scotland what Miss Edgeworth 
was to Ireland—to pourtray peculiarities of manners belonging 
rather to the generation passing away than to that which now 
exists: and to give lite to the national scenery, and permanence 
to the national characteristics of his countrymen.” 

For sale by LILLY, WAIT & CO. 


explores their hermit-cell, 
Save that which lights the Eternal Throne. 
Bat of silent lip rejoic’d 
creation's boundless stcre, 

In sun and moon and peopled shade, 

And flowers that gein earth's verdant floor. 
In fond affection’s speaking smile, 

In al motion’s waving line, 
And all those charms that beauty sheds 

On human form and face divine. 
While they to whom the orb of day 

Was quench’d in ‘ ever-during dark,” 
Ador’d that intellectual ray, 

Which writes the Sun a glow-worm spark; 
And in that blest communion joy’d 

Which thought to thought doth deftly bind, 
And bit the tireless tongue exchange 

The never wasted wealth of mind. 
And closer to their souls they bound 

The bliss of music’s raptur’d thrill, 
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TREATISE ON CHRISTIAN BAPTISM, jy four p 

relating to the Mode of Baptism ; to the subjects. ew" 
import, design and uses of Infant Baptism, and to clese ¢ 0 the 
Pay By Enoch Pond, Prof. of Theology in the Theol, s, mr 
ry, Bangor, Me. This day published by PEIRCE mameee 
9 Cornhill. rs , ye a PARKER 
uly 3 


Boston Rasaies.—The Journal of Commerce, refer- 
ing to a correspondent says: If he had been in Boston 
when Lafayette visited that city in 1824, and seen the 
whole ** Mall,’’ and all the high grounds near the State- 
house, and every baleony and window bordering on the 
Common, filled with people, amounting in the aggregate to 
at lenst 50,000, and not an ill-dressed man or women 
among them; he would have understood what we ‘nean 
by a ** New England rabble.” As to a ** New York rab- 
ble,’* if we were called to define it, we wonld say it was 
a motley collection of refuse population from every coun- 
try on earth, speaking all languages, exhibiting every im- 
aginable variety of physiognomy ,and embracing every pos- ’ 
sible modifi | , except the right one.” Tales and Novels, 


USH’S MEMORANDA of a residence at the Court of Lon- 

don, By Richard Rush, Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 

ister Plenipotentiary from the Unit States of America, from 
1817 to 1825. . 

Emma, a novel in 2 vols. By Miss Austen, author of “ Pride 
and Prejudice,” “ Mansfield Park,” “ Persuasion,” &c. &e. 

A Harmony of the Four Gospels, with the Practical Reflections 
of Dr. Doddridge. By Rev, E. Bickersteth, Rector of Watton, 
Herts. 

A Mother's First Thouglits, By the author of “ Faith's Tele- 
scope’ 

The Knickerbocker, or New York Monthly Magazine, Vol. 2, 
No. 1. 

Parley’s Magazine, No, 9—The Metropolitan and Foreign Quar- 
terly Review, No XV. Just published by LILLY, Made =~ 
uly 10. 





BIBLES. oa 
WIE SUBSCRIBERS have this week receive 
Omega and Trenton from Liverpool, a laroe 
Oxford Bibles, of various sizes, on fine paper ¥ : 
ing, selected in London, expre : ad ford is remenibered like 


Joun H. Wirkins. Tedecessor, Mr i Vi Sage 
We have also been appointed Agents for Bagster’s (oy Priehenopoly , 
A Lovery Cou 


sive Bible, (Andrus & Judd'’s edition) quarto. 
‘ A sweeter spot I neve 


d by the s 
ASSOrting 
and in rich } 
ssly fur us by our | 


omprehen 
» ON five pape 


This may be pronounced the best quarto Bible now ¢, r sal 


king into view the clearness of the type, quality of up 
and the character of its Notes and Ilastrations “ 
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tion of 


That linked melody of sound 
Which gives to man the seraph’s skill, 
Bo they, on whose young brows had tarn’d 
The warmth of Pity’s tearful gaze, 
Each in his broken censer burn’d 
The incense of exulting praise, 
Yes,—they whom kind compassion deem'd 
Scanty with natare’s gift’s endued, 
Pour'd freshets from their bosom’s fount, 
The gushing tide of gratitude; 
And with that a — prt 
A re to those who share, 
Of tightand sound, and speech, the bliss, 
Yet coldly thank the Giver’s care. 
* Junta Brace, a deaf, dumb and diind girl. 





Miscellany. 


THE SOCIAL AND THE GREGARIOUS, 

The present, by diminishing the inward life and 
action, and of course, the sources of individual inter- 
nal enjoyment, svon makes seclusion inert and wea- 
risome, and drives men outto congregate for the 


terme, of 





Cudworth, 


enry More, John Milton, and in 


. Dr. 
most 


- 


of the stars of “ serenest brilliance,” that adorn the 


galaxy of English literature. 


Your correspondent M. isas wide from facts con- 
cerning the “ first fruits” of this philosophy in Eng- 


land, as concerning its origin. 


lts first fruits are 


the poetry, and the prose, which M. so much and so 


justly admires in Mr. C.’s own writings. 


A kindred 


growth is the poetry of Mr. Wordsworth; of whom 
it may be said, that the English language has not 
been written with such severe purity and such chaste 


and serene beauty since the days of Milton. 


These 


are the first fruits which literature offers on the altar 


of “this philosophy,” 


The 


destruction of the 


French continental system, and the grand and wide- 
reaching plans of George Canning, which the sub- 
sequent reign of fear, not of terror, in the councils 
of England, abandoned, are the first fruits which 


politics has offered on the altar of ‘this philoso- 
phy.”’ ‘The prostrate systems of Paley aud ot Locke, 
as founding moral obligation in expediency, and in 
knowledge derived from the senses, are the first 
fruits which morals offers up on the altar of * this 
philosophy;” while it insists that the fire which 


* But,’ said 1, willing to test his feelings, ‘ it is 
certainly bad for you, for it prevents your continu- 
ing your busines.’ It stops me, said he, it is true; 
but itis good for the world, and [cannot haveevery 
thing for myself. But are you rich? No; I am 
poor, What is your butiness? [carry round bread 
to sell. And do you gain enough to live upon? Yes, 
with difficulty. I suppose you have a family—can 
you take care of them? Yes; but itis hard; for my 
wife has been confined to her bed for a long time. 
She isentirely helpless and cannot take care of the 
house or do anything; and requires a great deal of 
care and attention from the rest of us. And is this 
good too? O yes; it all comes from heaven, and 
many people suffer much more. It is hard indeed, 
but— 

The shower had now ceased, and my companion 
bade me a good morning, and was about to leave me 
without the least attempt upon my charity, ‘This 
conduct, so unlike the sturdy beggary of the lower 
class of Italians, interested me still more in this 
stranger, and L longed to follow on to seek him, 
But urgent engagements at the moment,and the pros- 
pect of speedy departure, rendered it impracticable, 
aud I was obliged to content myself with buying his 





Conqvests or Russia DURING THE Last Sixty 
YEARS. 
Present Population. 
470,000 
451,000 


1770 Bessarabia 
1777 The Crimea 
1785 Georgia 400,000 
1793 Little Poland and the Ukraine 6,474,000 
1794 Western Rassia, including Lithuania, 

Podolia, &e. 8,448,000 
1795 Courland 581,000 
1803 The Lesghian and other tribes 300,000 
1806 Schirwan 133,000 
1808 Finland 1,350,000 
1815 Kingdom of Poland 4,000,000 
1827 Erivan and tribes 100,000 
1829 Armenia, &e. 400,000 

Wallachia and Moldavia 2,817,000 


25,924,000 


Total, 


Army or France.—On the 8ist December, 1830, 


the effective foree of the French Army was 272,839 men, 
and the appropriations for the War Department amounted 
to 202,613,402 frances, or about forty million dollars. 
For 1833, the effective force remains fixed at 400,000 





| Mrs. Sherwood, 
| son of Rev. Legh Richmond 


¥ Maria Edgeworth. Vols IX& XS. Containing Talcs of 
B eR Life. 


A Manual Hebrew Grammar for the use of beginners, by 1. 
Beixas. 

The Christian Observer, conducted by members of the estab- 
lished Charch. Philadelphia edition. 

Subscriptions received at the bookstore of WILLIAM PEIRCE, 
late firm of Peirce & Parker, 9 Cornhill. July 10. 
A Harmony of the Four Gospels, 

ITH the practical reflections of Dr. Doddridge, by the 
Rev. E. Bickersteth 
Theological Library, Nos. 3 & 4, containing Lather, and the 
Lutheran reformation, by John Seott, M. A. ust received by 
WILLIAM PEIRCE, late firm of Peirce & Parker, 9 Cornhill. 


AY ON MARRIAGE,—In a few days will be published, and 
e for by JAMES LORING, Price 50 cents, in neat cloth 
binding: — 
Marriage: its Principles, Obligations, and Diversity of Rela- 
tions, By William Jay. Author of Closet Exercises, &c. &c. 
Also in press—John Poster's Essays on Decision of Character. 
on & man’s writing Memoirs of Himself, and other subjects, from 
a recent London edition, revised and altered by the author. 
Gorney’s Portable Evidences of Christianity, a new work.— 
Taylor's Advice to the Teens. July 10 


4CRIPTURE PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. By Caro- 
PY line Fry, author of the Listener. The Little Momiere, by 
Memoir of Wilberforce Richmond, 
The Children’s Friend ; cor 
of Seriptore Stories, Biographical Sketches, &c. Wisdom’s 


It containg up 
L 
rences, 


wards of 1400 pages, with more than 500,000 ref 
ny Notes; a General Introduction, Containing Disa, 
the Genuineness, Authenticity, and Thapiration rae 
Scriptures; various Divisions and Marks of Distinct ne age 
Sacred Writings; Ancient Versions ; Coins, Weis t sony 
ures; Various Sects among the Jews ; Introduct o ; 
cluding Remarks to each book; Philological and 1 
Notes ; a Table of Contents arranged in Historj al es 
ysis and Compendium of the Holy Scriptures 
Andrus & Judd’s editions of the Bible Without note ( 
of the various sizes from the {lio pulpit, down to Se posewe 
pocket size, of varivus bindings and prices ean e 
priced very 

We are alao Agents for the sale of Plaskett & Co.%s ¢ 
the English Version of the Polyglott Bible, contoinis 
and New Testaments, with original s¢ lections of Rete t 
parallel and Mlustrative Passages, and Marginal Re ' 
gether with other valuable additions: the whole de 
Cilitate the acquisition of Scripture Knowledge in Bib 
Sunday Schools, &c.—Also, for Meilke’s edition of the Ey - 
Version of the Polyglott Bible similar to the above in vary 
bindings. , ™ 

We are also Agents for the New York Edition ot Se: TT's 
ILY Bieie, complete in three volumes, royal octay: 
for the three volumes; well bound and lettered 

rr We have made such arrangements with the P, 
the above editions that we can supply the trade, Soci 
dividuals, with any quantity, by the hundred or dozer 


md ma 
on 


order; A 
&e. &e.—4 


some 
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ts 











the Publisher's lowest cash prices. Our collection « I 
large and daily increasing, in various bindings, from « 
thirty dollars per copy, and is well worthy the atten 
gymen and others wishing to purchase by the quant 
copy. Orders from the country will be faithfully at 
RUSSELL, ODIOKN| 
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men, and the budget voted exceeds three hundred million 


May 15 
franes. 


| Call. By Rev. W. T. Brantley. The Works of Andrew Fuller, | JawSw tam6m. 


t To these may be added 80,000 men of the class | 2 cote, For ee aay Laan we. i192 W — st. 
purify that which is worthy to be purified, descends | kind Father, to whose disposal he seemed to resign | of 1832, the levy of whom is authorized, but 70,000, of | 27 Scott's Bible, in three vols. entire. on teed 


only from heaven. his all. [ Juv. Rambler. whom are not to be called into service until actually want- | 
have mentioned the name of Locke, and as Mr. ann ~ . ed. The reserve ameants to 200,366, and will in 1838 | 
C.’s philosophy is accused of infidel tendencies, I POWERS OF THE BLIND. amount to 300,000, to which if the effective force, which | 
beg to state as matter of fact, that Locke's essay on People are not generally aware of the powers of 
the ‘* Reasonableness of Christianity” was the en- | the ear, and instances which we may quote of it in 
tering wedge of Unitarianism into this country, and | the blind may at first appear incredible; we have 
was among the very first books published to sap the | known blind men, for instance who could not only 
foundation of religious belief in certain minds;— | ascertain the shape and dimensions of an apartment 
that Crousaz’s Logic, which was only Locke’s phi- by the sound of their voice, but who could on enter- 
losophy put into the form of logic, was the book | ing one with which they were familiar, tell by stri- 
which sapped the foundation of religious belief in | king their cane on the floor aud listening to the 
Switzerland, and led, with other speculations from | echo, whether any of the large articles of furniture 
the same source, to a great extent, to the reckless in- | had been removed from it, or shifted from their 
fidelity and atheisin of France, Gibbon, and Dugald | usual places. What seeing person would think it 
Stewart being witnesses;—and that Godwin, Shel- | possible with his eyes bandaged, to tell which was} 
the constitution of the mind, men assimilate careless-| ley, Owen, and the whole knot of modern English the tallest, and which was the shortest of a number 
ly and unconsciously, with the circumstances, views infidels regard Locke’s writings as the great arse- | of spenkers, merely by the direction in whieh the 
and notions which happen to be in fashion at the} Dal from which to draw their best weapons. Phe | sound came from their mouths to his ear? Yet many 
time. A conventional uniformity gathers over the| Class of writers, who affirm that belief 1s the result | blind persons cannot only do this, but can ascertain 
multitade; manners take the place of character; and| Of evidence, and that evidence is such testimony as | very nearly the ages ofthe persons. We bave made 
how to bear one’s self, and how to express one’sself,, We obtain through the senses; or who say, all our | this experitnent in more than fifty instances with 
and not how to think and feel, become the object of knowledge is derived from sensation and reflection | the blind, and inthe great majority of cases they 
life :—conventional gratulutions, conventional re-| Upon our sensations, and all our belief springs from | came as near the mark as we did, aided by the 
grets, conventional indiffereuce, conventional exta-| Such knowledge, and therefore no man is any more | eyes, There is no doubt that the voice is changed 
cies, conventional smiles, and——conventional| responsible for his belief than for his sensations,— with every changing year; we seize only upon the 
tears? ©, no; that would put one out of all con- all this class claim Mr, Locke as their em 3 | extremes of the chain; we can tell the shrill scream 
ventions! | Aud if the generally received interpretation of Mr. | of the child, from the rough firm votce or manhood, 
It is, thus,easy to see, that to be a social creature, | Locke’s opinions is correct, he is their champion. | and the trembling tones of old age; but besides these 
in the true sense of the term, a man must be the| But am straying from my object. 
creature of seclusion for the larger pore of his, _We are told by M. “ that the alarming tendency 
time; so that what makes him to differ from other) of this philosophy ( Mr. C.’s) is to quietism and con- 
men, and constitutes his individuality, may be allow- templative error. 


sake of sensation and action, ‘This brings about not 
a social, bat a gregarious state, For the life of the 
social principle springs not from inward vacuity, but 
from inward love—aliving and a life-imparting qual- 
ity ofthe soul. So that the more gregarious a man 
becomes, the less a social creature is he. He mixes 
not with men to make friendly interchange of rich 
things, or to bestow of the affluence of his own soul, 
but because of the poverty at home. He leaves his 
door a beggar of his daily bread, and bears said un- 
to him ‘* Be ye warmed, and be ye clothed,” and 
returns emptier, and nakeder, and colder, than he 
went: He goes not to give but to get; and the root 
and the offapring of this is selfishness. 

Guing forth without a strong individuality of char- 
acter, the growth of retired meditation and few and 
close attachments and habits that have worked into 


134 Washington st 
shall burn that which is worthy to be burned, and | last biscuit, and wishing him the blessings of the 





Byfield Female School. 
MIE patrons of this School and the public gen 
formed, that the second term will commence o 
day July 21th, under the care of Miss Louisa Packano 
| unwearied and successful labors in the schoo! [ Iwo we 
are # pledge that nothing will be wanting on her parvt 
the improvement of her scholars. 
This school was’ established chiefly as a preparato 
the Ipswich Female Seminary. Yet advanced ASSES 
| ceived. The same system of government, instruction 
vision out of schoo! is adopted as in that Seminar 
oard in g ! families $1.75 per week. Tuitio 
| quarter, to be paid at entrance. Calisthenics & 
| whe have not attended to the system. A charge of $ 
| arlded to the tuition of those pupils who may be place 
family with Miss Packard to be under her personal enre 
Re ferences.—Uon. Samuel Hubbard, A. V Pike, 
Rey. 1. R. Barbour, Boston. Col. J. Colman, Newb 
| Miss Grant and Miss Lyon of the Ipswich Seminary 
Applications or enquiries may be made to the subscriber 
CLEAVELAND, Committee for the 
Vewbury, (Bufield,) July 3, 1333 . 
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Residence of Lord Byron—Percy B. Shelly. 
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Waverly Novels. | 
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will then comprehend 310,000, be added, together with 
the mobilized National Guards, in number 273,000, the 


total force available in case of war will in 1838 be 883,- 
000 
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IntexestinG Facr.—Cogparative length of life 
of drunkards and sober men.—During the last six 


months thirty-eight adults have died in the Boston Alms 


July 3. 
House 


Of these twenty-nine were intemperate drinkers, | UTHER AND THE LUTHERAN REFORMATION 
and their average ages, thirty-eight years. It is believed 4 Jno. Scout, M. A. Viear of North Fenily and 
that the other nine had lived sober lives, and their av erage 


St. Mary's, Hull, &c. In two Vols. being Nos 
ages were seventy-one years.—.Mercantile Journal 
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114 Washington street. 


The following melancholy story is told in Galignani's 
Messenger.—** On Sunday evening, a lady and gentle- | 
man, on returning home from the theatre, found that the 
youngest of their children had been strangled by its eldest 
brother, seven years old, who on being interrogated as to 
his inducement to commit sach an act so attrocious, decla- 
red, with tears and sobs, that he oniy meant todo as he 


had seen Puuch do the evening before upon the Boule- 
vard.’’ 
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N the firet stage of a liberal education. Contents. Advertise- 
ment. Introductory pretace, by Rev. N. Lord, President of 
Dartmouth College. Letter ist. General remarks on the forma- 
tion of Character. 2d. Health M!. Intellectual Habits. 4th, 
do. do. Sth. Moral Habit». @th, do. do. 7th. College Life 
Evtracta from Reviews of the Work | 
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est Ink now inethe market, it will be found to spend 
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t may be 


—besides the difference in the volume and pitch 
which exists between the voices of different persons 
there is another a by the course of years; 


Then again, * Itis the patron | and time stamps his impress upon the voice, as sure- 
ed to expand and strengthen from its own living en-| Of the wildest fanaticism which Protestant Christen- | jy as upon the face. ‘Tbe blind man tests these by 


ergy. Ise, that variety which breathes spirit into | dom has ever exhibited.” And then again, we | his practised ear, and not only can ascertain with 
intercourse, must be tamed down into an insipid) * have a fair sample of what the harvest willbe in| tolerable correctness the age of the speaker, but 
sameuvess, and that inanity of which men complain, | the first-fruits it has already offered—from the pat- pronounce upon his height, the dimensions of his 
and wonder why it is, must be the necessity and not} revage i has afforded to this new miracle of the chest, and so forth. ; 
the accident of such astute. ‘To think of passing! “ gift of tongues.” Ido notcomprehend, Mr. » Nor is this the most extraordinary part of the dis- 
day after day in the world, and being doomed, in| itor, all this. The “ alarming tendency” of the phi- | eriminating power of some blind men, who seize 
every face we look upon, to behold our own likeness | losophy is to quietude and contemplation; the first | upon the slight variations of the intonation of the 
in every act of recognition, to see repeated our} fruit is, that it screams outin the ** wildest fanati- | yoice,as wedo upon the changes of the ecounte- 
own smile and our own bow; and fromevery mouth! €!5™,”’ or is at least its patron! Whatever sins may | pance, and judge by them of what is passing in the 
to hear echoed back our own remarks and our own} lie at the door of Rev. Mr. Campbell of the Row, | minds of the speaker. We all of us wear at times 
turn of words !— Would not the hermit’s cell be more | °T of Thos. Erskine, Esq. or of the MeDonalds of | 4 mask upon the countenance, and draw the curtain 
patiently borne with than this? | Port Glasgow, among whom the “ gift of tongues” of hypocrisy over this window of the soul, to con- 
True it is, that nature is stronger than art, and be-| took its rise, and w ho are all Seotehmen of the pur- | ceal whatis going on within; but we seldom think 
ing essentially various, art will never be able to bring est water, that of having studied or having been ac- | of the voice; and it is upon this thatthe blind man | 
society quite up to its notion of perfect similitude; ee with Mr, C.’s philosophy is notone. But | seizes, as upon a thread, to direct him to the seat of 
ificial i sess of assimilation, unc Mr. Irving is acquainted wit r. C, and acknow- | the passions. ence itis, that some of them can 
yet the artificial is a process of assimilation, wnd as Ir. 1 eq 1 with Mr. 1 acknow- | the | : H t ha f them 
the social state departs from nature, it will always ledges himself indebted to Mr. C. for many thoughts ascertain on so short an acquaintance the disposition 
be approximating a sameness, Besides, where the| #8 M. told us some time since. But Mr. C. has told and character of persons; they are not imposed on 
resemblance in character does not exist in reality, it) the public that he bad no fellowship with Mr. I.’s | by the splendor of dress, they are not prejudiced by 
does in appearance, and real difference is bid Qnder| denunciations, that he had no belief in bis propheti- | ay ungainly air, they are not won by a smile, nor 
a seeming likeness; so that tothe tendency toward cal dreams; and, we happen to know, that he has | are they dazzled by the blaze of beauty or led cap- 
the former evil, is added that of deception, and| »o agreement with him on the subject of the incar- | tive, as many are wont to be, by the fascination of a 
means and ends are both alike cursed, pation of the Saviour. Andif he did, what has that | jovely eye. ‘The voice is to them the criterion of 
True society, that which awakens life within us,| to do with his philosophy? But Mr. C. patronizes | hequty, and when its melodious tone comes forci- 
and warins the heart, and stirs the intellect, that the “ gilt of tongues,” says M. Mr.C. believes that Lily stamped with sincerity from the soul, their im- 
which is perpetually setting before us something to the Scottish Church, asa whole, are afraid to preach aginations at once giveto the speaker a graceful 
ive healthfu diversity toour thoughts and something | the truth boldly and fearlessly as contained in their | form, anda beautiful face. It is recorded of the 
resh to carry home with us for Teflection, is made| catechisimns; and he believes that the English C hureh father of Fletcher the novelist, that he was long 
up of distinctly marked individuals, with just enough | have adopted the doctrine of expediency, and in- | continued in the post of Judge in the Police Court 
in common to understand ove another, but with all| stend of holding fast the truth, with meekness and | of London, after he became blind; and that he 
else each man’s own, and such as he, ‘and he alone,| fear, they succumb to the —, — he tamper: knew the voices of more than three thousand of the 
. P j srit j it wi nd itself so met . , " 
would have thought of at all, or, at most, woukl| the spirit of piety returns, it will fi Pa , light fingered gentry, and could recognize them at 
have thought of or said.in that particular way. by fear on the one hand, and by expesiency on the | at once when brought in. [N. 4. Review. 
To draw good or pleasure fren a man, he oe other, that it will turn back upon itself, and ery ~« , jimiteg . 
hy ie - | 3 e slumbering energies with- 
have that in him which, in {rm or matter, we had) to God, and call u ca - Sade haem, 
not been conscious of in ourselves, yet not so the| in, until it breaks forth by re — f individual 
contrary of what is in us, but that itshall touchsome| Ig to the oddities and peculiarities o otageg 0 
chord in our own souls, and call out sounds which minds of strong passions and grag a « s his 
had slept silent there, from the time the hand of God} 's about the length and breadth °*B 4 wh . h no 
. Coleridge’s| ronage”’ of the gift of tongues. ut what has this 
first strung the instrument. To adopt oleridge's . h fartt 1 ist id 
istinction ' re ; 1| to do, even if he goes tnuch farther, and is the wild- 
distinction between the words, while contraries repe i has j Se slat rhe 
opposites combine. ‘To be a social creature, then, est of the wild, what vas it to do — proving - 
mau imust be a solitary creature too; to fit men for| disproving “* this philosophy ? rhe philosophy 
each other, each must be much alove stands on its own foundation, and itis to be received 
These evil effects seem to grow, not only natural- because itself is tae, of sepennes eo _— is 
: . 7 false. The man who believes thus and so because 
ly but unavoidably, from absorption in the present, /- Ser chk: Rasta dens hie cetuann ttt ble 
and a consequent hankering for herding together in oleridge does, ina) : 


tudes. : it i opinions are “ like clouds sailing under clouds, the 
multi . And what a blight it is upon the heart. ye ef achede,” and instead. of Gading bis ap- 


wit Fer. Senne an eee tan ihe aaber probation, will only meet with his censure and pity. 
hie thousand friends, or be who chances not to have It is beneath the dignity of any man, certainly be- 
one? Why, in var , Gead the Jauer; for he has no neath the philosophical dignity of a professed schol- 
play; and #4 may . that be has a heart yet) 4, to attack and denounce a system of philosophy, 
Poe friend ; But the other!—his heart! Why, he| 5 containing the seeds of an evil, without stating 
bas quite forgot what hashecome of that; some one,| with oy rey — - Fo ra ae tte one 
; oy j are, as beld and delende Vv the man through whom 
CO, OC his thousand Mende most Rave —some- the attack is made. And however it may be in fa- 
Truly, one would think that the end of coming) vor of his charity, it is not much in favor of his dis- 
together, was to give go offence, aud to produce an) crimination, to ** give unquestioned credit for sincere 
ion, as itis termed. And what are culled| piety” toa man w hose te pe produce, as their 
the courtesies of life, require such looks of interest) “‘ legitimate and acknowledge: offepring fanaticiam, 
and concern, such protestations of sympathetic sor-| Mysticism, infidelity and atheism;” and which lead 
row or delight, that should a tythe of them ever| him to keep * connexion with heretics and blasphe- 
reach so far as the heart, it could not but burst with} mers.” Swill, if M. will give us the “ ready proofs | 
jt: emotions. The observing man, who mixes only | of these well-weighed assertions” of the cousequen- 
occasionally with the orld, sees, at a glance, this| ces of Mr. Coleridge’s philosophy, he will do the 
farce, or rather, this tragi-comedy of life, in which) public a valuable service. And with expressing the | 
they who have parts, have nigh forgot they were| bope that, if he attempts this, he will keep clear of 
pow Bo 80 long have they layed in it, to and upon) that class of persons whom Cicero censures, 1s 
. But the effect is a sad one upon just| those, qui damnant quod non intellrgant, | would com- | 
penetration, free-heartednesss, and a discriminating) ‘nit the matter to his careful investigation. 
moral sense; and the looker-on goes home, with a . : - 
ae of the head, repeating to himsel REBELLION AND SUBMISSION, 
the words of good bishop Hall, “ i would fear that) oy aux errccTs oF CONTENT AND DISCONTENT. 


to Se eetineal by eo ee oF. In passing along the streets of Rome I was apalled 
R.A. — Quarterly Observer. | * hearing some one cry out—‘ Cursed be Rome— 

——— and eursed be everything in it;—and cursed be the 

‘THE PHILOSOHY OF COLERIDGE.’ day in which I saw it.” They were the passionate 
exclamations of a man apparently in perfect health, 


wgel < eae: TA Reinga whom | had found in a mean residence, and bad | 


wen, on the Philosophy of Coleridge—or rather ein ed to perform some little service for me | practised. 
about it, for the parties have as yet hardly got to the he nd been. mechanic, snd bad uitevied 0 
itself. As the critiques of the Writer) young woman of a respectable family, in Tusca- 
signing himself M. have found favor in papers that| ny, who thus forfeited the favor of her father, and 
probably have fallen under the notice of some of our| her portion of his property. | Her father dlisap- 
readers, they will aah wid on the — the connection, and cut her rom her 
ne doubtiess “ cane inheritance, and the husband was adered by the 
following reply : disappointment. Dpring the occupation of Italy 
Me. Evrror.—In your papers of June Ist and| by the French, he became a soltier of Napoleon’s 
Sth, I notice some remarks under this head, by a) army, and on_their expulsion was, of course, de- 
» over the signature of M. J beg to 


prived of employment. : 
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Extemrorary P, 
‘Llook with shame upon tr 
; Many things were said \ 
t knowledge— Without exp 
ithout judgment, I earn 


lexamine, and pray over 
lie.’ , 


In excavating the bason for the canal in the rear of Mes- 
srs. W. & R. Hoyt’s store, at Stamford, Conn., afew 
days since, the workmen found two apples, 18 inches be- 
low the surface of the meadow. When they were first 
taken out they had every appearance of primitive fresh- 
ness. They had not, however, been long exposed to the 
air before they were entirely decayed. 
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Willard Johnson . 
This Ink has been introduced into several printing 


this city, and is highly approved by all who have give 
| trial. J 


THE TEACHER: 

q R Moral Influences employed in the Instruction and Gov 
eroment of the Young intended chiefly to “— 

teachers iv organizing end conducting their iy Jacob NOTICE, 


Abbott, Iate principal of the Mt. Vernon Female School, Boston ENNETT & PIKE, No. 74 Court street, corner of How 
Coxtents—Chayp. 1. Interest in Teaching. UL. General Ar- street, have taken Mr. Samuel Dykes into ¢ 
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rangements. VT. Instruction Moral Discipline. V. Re- | and will do business in future under the firm of BI NAE e of  sermon- 
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2 rira to 600 pounds of prime June butter in small firkir > 
intended t butter regularly from the most approved dairies i: aching;? we are apt to ch 
and prune, and then w 


of capital which they are entitled to hold is upwards of | 
manner, a system of arrs a few tierces Head and common Rice ; Howard stree 
suasive discourse is this! 
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A number of cases of varioloid have lately ovcurred 
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HATS, GLOVES, CAPS AND UMBERELL‘s 
N HAND and for Sale by HARVEY WILLSON, 7) | 


ington street, (6 doors south of State «t 
sortment of Black and Drab, Beaver and Reaver 
Gloves. Beaver, Goat, Linen and Cotton ( 
great variety of hinds and patterns. Umbre// 
of English, French and American Umbrelias 
All of the above articles will be sold on rea 
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Many B. S. Jewntsow tenders her grateful acknowledgments 
to the Ladics and Gentlemen in Walpole, N. H. who, by a con- 
tribution of Twenty Dollars, have made her a member tor life of 
the American Tract Society, Boston 











WINKLEY & DICKINSON, 
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120 State, opposite Broad street, (Up Stars 
Y EEP constantly on hand, a prime Stock of Cloths 
meres—Vestines—Hats— Sto Gloves—Hadkfs., 4 
Ready Made Clothing of every description. 
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Omniscience of God. Meaning of the ks 
Schools of the prophets among the Jews.—Chap. | 
Birth-piace of Jonah. His call to goto Nineveh. Deserip- 
tion of the city. Its great wickedness. The danger of children | 
becoming wicked, as the people of Nineveh were.—Chap. 3. 
nah tries to flee to Tarshish. A drendfal storm. The sailors 
cry to their false gods. They throw their gouds overboard, to | 
eave the ship. Men wil! part with anything to save their lives. 
How much more ought we to be willing to part with anything to 
save our soals.—Chap. 4. Jonah gsicep. The captain waket 
him, and cails upon him to pray. Sinning makes people leave 
off praying. Remorse a source of wretchedness. Casting lots 
explained, The mariners cast lots, The lot falls on Jonah.— 
Chap. 5. Jonah tells who he is, and why he wished to go so 


Ju- 
DENTISTRY. 
4ALVIN ELLIS, M. D. would acquaint bis frien's 
} public generally, that in connexion with his pr 
Physician, he continues to perform OPERATIONS 
TEETH. Those who may faver him with their pa 
depend on their work being done at the shortest ni 





Core sy Conripence.—The following anecdote, | 
which was lately communicated to me by Mr. 
Coleridge, will not only illustrate a trait of charac- 
ter, but furnish a salutary lesson to the credulous 
patron of empirics, As soon as the powers of ni-| 
trous oxitle were discovered, Dr. Beddos at once | 
concluded that it must be a specific for paralysis, A| 
patient was selected for the trial, and the manage- 
ment of it was entrusted to Davy. Previous to the 
administration of the gas, he inserted a small pocket 
thermometer under the tongue of the patient, as he 
was accustomed to do so on all occasions, to ascer- 
tain the degree of animal temperature, with» view 
to future comparison. The paralytic man, wholly 
ignorant of the uature of the process to which he 
was to submit, but deeply impressed, from the re- 
presentation of Dr, Beddos, with the certainty of its 
success, no sooner felt the thermometer between 
his teeth than he concluded thatthe talisman was in 
full operation; and iv a burst of enthusiasm, de- 
clared that he already experienced the effect of its 
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Schools and Academies in every part of the Union; and the sale 
of upwards of twenty thonsand copies of the Second Part alone 
the past year evinces the estimation in which the work is held | hopes in a manner to meet their entire satisfaction 
by the public. The publishers feel justified in saying, that no | | Office, Summer street, No. 21, opposite the Tri Cr 
School Book has ever appeared in the United States which has | ) 
met with soch universal and exrnest approval from the friends | Tarshish. Sin will, sooner or later, be detected. The mariners | 
of Education, as the North American Arithmetic. It is publish- | are in great alarm. Jonah tells them to cast him into the sen, “y 
ed in two parts, bound in two Books. Either the First or Sec- | They, at length, doit, Jonah’s feelings. Children may die un- 
ond Part has been adopted by Schoo! Committees in Boston, Sa- expectedly. Are we prepared to die?—Chap. 6. The storm cen- 
lem, Portland, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Raleigh, and nameroue | ges. The mariners fear before the power of God, They worship | 
other places. It is recommended by al! the teachers of the Pub- | Him, for His goodness. How much more grateful to God ought | 
lic Schools in Boston, by Mr. Bailey, Principal of the Young La- | we to be. The meaning of sacrifices. Christ the great sacrifice. | . j 
dies’ High School, Boston, by Mr. Joh of the Philadelphia | A dreadiul punishment will overtake the impenitent.—Chap. 7. | KS with 
High School, and by numerous other teachers and Professors in | God is very merciful to the penitent. He Designed to save Jo- | rs 
various Colleges and Academies. Price of the First Part 12 1-2 | nab. Why God afflicts us. A great fish prepared by God, to . 


cents—of the Second Part, 37 1-7 Cents. swallow Jonah. Objections to this answered. Miracles ex- | ‘ % Harte i s I 


Fiast Boox in Latin; plained,—Chap. 8. Jonah swallowed by the fish. Ie prays to | 
Comprising Elements of Latin Grammar, exemplified ina Course | God. Duty aud nature of prayer, in time of danger. Explana- 
of Practical Exercises in Translating and Parsing, on » new pian: | gion of Jogah’s prayer, Affietings are very distressing when 
by which the Divisions and Nomenclature of the whole Latin | ghey are the mirks of God's displeasure against our sins.— 
Grammar are con | Chap. 9. Jonah almost in despair. Yet he hopes in the mercy 
miliar tu the understanding. of God. He looks toward the temple of God, at Jerusalem. Do | 
This work is highly recommended, and coming Into general | we jove the house of God? God can deliver from the greatest | 
use in private and public schools, by those engaged in teaching danger. God is very kind to listen to our prayers.—Chap. 10. 
the Latin language. Jonah is happy in trosting in the trae God. The idols of the j 
Wennen’s Enotisn Grammar. | heathen are lying vanity. Doty of sending the gospel to the | 
An Introduction to English Grammar, on an analytical plan, | heathen. Jouah’s tows a sacrifice of thanksgiving. How ought | 
adupted to the use Of Students in Colleges, and the higher clas- | we to show our gratitude to God ?—Chap. 11. The fish casts | 
ses in Academies and common Schools, By Samtel Webber, A. | Jonah ont upon the land. God does many things, the manner of 
M. The American Monthly Review says of Doct. Webber's | going which, we are not able to understand. Jonah again sent 
benign influence throughout his whole body; the| Grammar, “the author has treated the — great — | to Nineveh. He goes, and that shows that his late repentance 
. too good to be lost—-Davy cast an ness—he has resorted to explanations which always rower ~ | was sincere.—Chap. 12. Jonah threatens the destruction of Nin- 
opportunity was wo # . : J | amination by imparting a well defined meaning, resulting from | The Ninevites have some hope of being 
intelligent glance at Mr. Coleridge, und desired the | Explanation of what is meant, when the 


patient to renew his visit on the following day, | | Bible speaks of God’s repenting. We should go the Bible to get 

, — - | our knowledge of Ged, and be sati«fied with what it teaches us 
when the same ceremony was again perfor med, Chap. 13. f the Ninevites repented at the preaching of Jonah, reapectfully invited to call and eva 
and repeated every succeeding day for a formight, | how great will be the condemnation of those who repent oe May 6 eptf. ae 
the patient gradually improving during the period, | | godt ponshing tho mpannese shay vae"Ts Sing bers of | — 

.@ ood, in pen —_Ct 4 . y 
when he was dismissed as cured, no other applica-| Jonah's threatenings. He clothes himself in exckcloth. He nnd 
tion having been used than that of the thermometer. | the nobles decree that there shall be a gener! faat —4 bap. 15, 

Y “ire ance 7 ’ The people are directed to pray, as well as to fast ey wil- 
Dr. Beddos from W hom the circumstances of the Containing a Selection vf Pieces for Declamation. | ae obey the decree. A a change in their conduct. God 
case had been intentionally concealed, saw in the | published. spares Nineveh. The daty of fasting, sad of having exsons of 
restoration of the patient, the confirmation ef his| — ae ublic frating, homiliation and prayer.—Chap. 16. Jonsh ix very 
: 7 ’ hi " h qngry, that the Ninevites are to be spared. Reasons of his fee|- 
opinion, and the fulfilment of Ns tnost ardent hope | ery: “God's cxpectutation with deaah, We chould never feel 
—nitrous oxide was a specific remedy for paralysts! | 
It was criminal to retard the geveral promulgation | 
of so important a discovery; it were cruel to delay 
the communication of the fact until the publication | 


ashamed while doing our duty. Jonah goes out of the city; 
assistance of gentiemen eminent in Science and Literature. | pyiids a booth, and site under it, to wait, and see the fate of Nin- 
of another volume of his ‘* Contributions; the| 
periodical maguzines were too slow in their rate of 


The first American edition, corrected and oe hy the addi- | evah. God prepares a gourd, to overshadow Jonah.—Chap. 17 
tion of numerous articles relative to the Institutions of the | jonah exceedingly glad of the gourd. But God destroys it by a | 
American Continent; its Geography, Biography, Civil and Na- | worm Jonah suffers greatly from the heat. He wishes to die. 

travelling —a flying pamphlet would be more expe- 

ditious, paragraphs in the newspapers; circulars to 

the hospitals; such were the reflections and plans 


tional History, and to various Discoveries in Science and Arts. | God expostulates with 
which successively agitated the physician’s mind, 


| He should be patieut under afflictions. 

Complete and entire—in 31 numbers, bourds. Also, the same | Jonah. His wicked reply, Good men liable to sin. God rea- 
| when his eyes were opened to the unwelcome truth 
by Davy’s confessing the delusion that had been 


bound in 18 volumes, half Rassia. a , . | sone with Jonah to show him his great selfishness and guilt. 
For sule st a reduced price, by LINCOLN, EDMANDS & Co. | What is our spirit?—Chap. 18. Jonah probably humbied, and 
[ Paris’ Life of Davy. 








DAY’S PATENT PORTABLE KITCHES 
NHE above article is a combination of thet : 
and Baker, and is known by actual expe 
the work better, in less time, and 
cooking inthe common fire-place, having © 
tensive ase, in New York and Philadelphia, & 
not hesitate to recommend them with ent 
inhabitants of Boston and ite vicinity Natu 
The above are for sale at Waterman's Tin W 
ing Store, 87 Cornhill, and 6 Brattle street, ©" 





at one? 


eveh in forty days. 
thorough induction—the syntax sarpasses that of @ny of the | soared, if they repent. 
Grammars in common use—the rules are expreseed with great 
cure, and generally with all the clearness which the subject ad 
mits. We think the plan of the Syntax very judicious and suc- 
cessful.” 
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BLACKING AND INK 

TORCROSS'S SPONGE BLACKING, we 
N first quality, putup in any sized pack 
wanted, and in prime order for shipping 

Auso,—Norcrees’s Liquid Ink, in Various *:7 
the Gallen, warranted equal in = ylity y= os 

Por Sal y quantity, at the manefacturer’ 
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No. 59 Washington street. July 10 again penitent. Good men always mourn over their sins. The 
- . e— <R Bible written for our instruction. What ase will the reader 
Pocket Reference Bible. make of this history of Jonah? Concluding exhortations. J. 3. 

TE English Version of the Polygiott Bible, containing the | —— a a 
4 Old and New Testaments ; with original selections of re- | LAST SUPPER. 


ferences to Paralleli and Ulustrative p ee; and marginal . 

Headings: Togerher with other valuable additions. The whole | "WIS Speniil, Knerwuns wale’ "ured Painting of Leonarde 

designed to facilitate the acquisition of Scripture knowledge in neta | phael i has at jest been ved 

Bible Classes, Sunday Schools, &¢. Stereotype Edition. Ele- da Vinei, ey Proacis song or the Bare ean En sites n the 
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War.—* What are you thinking, my man!” said 
Lord Hill, as he approached a soldier who was lean- 
ing in a gloomy mood opon his firelork, while 
around him lay mangled, thousands of French and 
English ? it wasa few hours after the battle of Sal- 
amanea bad been won by the British. The soldier 
started, and after saluting His genernl, answered, 
“] was thinking, my lord, how many widows and or- 

ans Ihave thisday made for one shilling.” He 

600 rounds of ball thet day. 





adie Wantes Five dotiare with the addicion of Six dollars | 
Charch Psalmody, Large Size. \ re ee coarse 
pe & MARVIN, 114 Maer: street, have just oa are hereby not to appeer at oC eiy on the 
- Peatmody, large holden at Framingham in and for said co «ve, 06 
vy 14 faints in day in October next, to show cause, if any yor . 
Probate of the same. cw ve 
Witness, Samuel P. * Fey, Judge of Proberest, pee & week-day 
‘aly A. D. 1899, d 
this first day of J SS 1844 


benatiful’ specimen of American teleot, the production of a self 
‘ern ik nee om No. 18—20 Cornhill, Boston, where R. P. & C. 
offer (or sale a guod assortment of books. 
* It met with an anle in New York and elsewhere. 
directions either v. 5 of Without frames 
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